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Home News.—Of late Congress has been particularly 
active in the discussion of many important measures. The 
Panama tolls exemption repeal was passed by the House 
after a prolonged debate in which 
the President was accused of a barter 
with Great Britain. This accusation 
was indignantly repudiated by the President’s supporters 
and if press reports be true, by His Excellency himself. 
The Senators who are opposed to the repeal, appear to 
be in a more conciliatory frame of mind than formerly. 
At least 47 or 48 of the 51 Democrats in the Senate and 
12 Republicans wil support the repeal. Hence its op- 
ponents are willing to compromise. There are now pend- 
ing before the committee on Interoceanic Canals several 
amendments by which the recalcitrant Senators hope to 
change the President’s scheme. One amendment provides 
for the suspension of tolls exemption for two years to 
test the self-supporting capacity of the canal. A second 
provides suspension with the declaration that the United 
States reserves the right to exempt its coastwise vessels 
A third advocates the abolition of all tolls on all 
vessels. A fourth gives authority to the President to 
suspend any and all tolls. A fifth calls for a temporary 
suspension of the exemption clause with submission of 
the subject to arbitration. The original bill will no doubt 
pass after a debate even more bitter than that which took 
place in the House. The attitude of the President 
towards the repeal has called forth criticism from many 
regions. Meetings were held in different cities and reso- 
lutions and protests were forwarded to Washington. 
The President also met with stern opposition in the 
Senate when his nominee to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, Winthrop M. Daniels, came up for confir- 
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of public service property were considered unsound by 
many senators. They opposed his appointment and a 
three days’ debate ensued. Finally he was confirmed by 
a vote of 36 to 27. The occurrence was not without a 
dramatic incident. Senator La Follette, with eight others, 
protested against the secrecy of executive sessions and 
declared that he would defy the rules of the Senate by 
discussing publicly all legislation not affecting foreign 
relations. Such an announcement is in the nature of a 
revolt, but should the Senator carry out his resolve, prob- 
ably no penalty will be inflicted. Two other important 
pieces of legislation, the rural-credit and anti-trust bills, 
will be considered after the tolls exemption has been 
decided. Both these bills are of great importance and 
will meet almost as much opposition as any yet con- 
sidered. Congress has been stirred profoundly from 
within. There is protest from without also. Bankers 
and business men are dissatisfied with the location of the 
Federal Reserve Banks announced by the Organization 
Committee. Senators who helped form the legislation 
have joined in the criticism of the outcome. The Com- 
mittee is accused of unworthy motives. At first sight 
the distribution undoubtedly seems peculiar. For in- 
stance, our largest port save one, New Orleans, is not a 
federal reserve city, while Richmond, Dallas, Atlanta, St. 
Louis and Kansas City are in the category. However, 
a suitable reason for this might be a desire to shift 
money to regions where it is not in abundance. 

A report on the pension budget, presented in the House, 
shows that more than 40,000 names have been dropped 
from the pension roll in the past year. On this account 
the disbursement for the fiscal year 
beginning July 1 will be $169,150,000, 
as against $180,300,000 of the preced- 
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be maintained. The House has already passed a bill 
«ranting liberal pensions to the widows and children of 
officers and enlisted men who saw service in the Spanish 
war, the Philippine insurrection and the’ Boxer uprising. 
Should the bill become a law it will increase the pension 
disbursement by $2,500,000 the first year. No statistics 
ire available for succeeding years. It is but right that 
the country should care for the needy families of those 
vho served it well, but our legislators are too much in- 
lined to turn patriotism into a profitable business. 

\ recent newspaper report has it that England will 
participate in the Panama-Pacific Exposition. The arts 
and crafts exhibit shown in Ghent two years ago will be 

sent to San Francisco at an expense 

Panama-Pacihi 

Exposition 


The original cost of a 
at 


of $500,000. 


British exhibit was estimated 
However, economy may tempt the Premier 
to object to any exhibit whatever. His 


$1,000,000,000, 


$1,250,000. 
recent 
of 


budget 
calls for an expenditure of which 
$250,000,000 is for the navy alone. Meantime, Roman 
newspapers are arraigning the Italian Government for 
sending Nathan as a delegate to the Fair. They point 
out that by birth he is an Englishman who speaks Italian 
incorrectly and writes it so poorly “that it is often impos- 
sible to guess his meaning.” They call him the most 
tactless man in Italy, so ignorant that when the King of 
Sweden died, he sent a telegram of condolence to the 
Mayor of Christiana, thinking it the capital of Sweden. 
\propos of all this a recent cable despatch to one of our 
papers says: 

down 
held 
fice and as the most prolific writer after his descent from the 
Just as Signor Nathan used to bad advantage his fatal 
ot- 


drawbacks Signor will pass 


Despite these Nathan 


as the most loquacious Mayor of Rome while he 


history 
Capitol 
vift of 
fended many people, including the Pope, 
all the artists 


aviators, 


oratory when he was the first citizen of Rome and 


the King of Norway, 
Italy 


to private 


and 
life 


syntax, 


archeologists and in even 
French that 


writings are offending not only 


practically 


now he has retired 


Italian grammar and 


but also the susceptibilities of all Roman citizens 


Such is Italy’s representative. His campaign of in- 


sult is not yet over. Notice has been given to the public 
that Nathan will probably lecture during his second stay 
in this country. If this be true Cathdlics will see the 
columns of certain newspapers filled with insults of the 
Holy Father and attacks on Catholic doctrine. Italy can 
ill afford to permit this. If done it will be done in her 
name, with her sanction, by her accredited delegate. This, 
of course, is intolerable. 

Alarm, real or fictitious, over the condition of the rail- 
roads continues. The Pennsylvania has withdrawn 118 
passenger trains on lines east of Pittsburg’and about 120 
on lines west of the same city. All 
told 40,000 of this road’s employees 
have been discharged. At the same 
time freight traffic improved on the middle division of 
the road; during March 188,181 cars were moved. Of 


More 
Railroad Reports 


to | 


his | 





freightage on this division. The February financial re- 
port of the New York Central, which has just been 
issued, brings to light some interesting facts. In com- 


year. It is not likely that this rate of decrease will | these 112,763 were loaded. This establishes a record for 


~arnings for February of last year, 
gross receipts fell 14 per cent. A loss of $2,434,844 or 
82 per cent. was reported in the net earnings. This out- 
strips the Pennsylvania’s net loss which was but 75 per 
cent. The Chesapeake and Ohio shows a decrease of 
nearly one-half in net earnings; the Boston and Maine, 
a net deficit of $725,723; the Long Island’s net deficit for 
This shrinkage has 


parison with the 


1913 increased by nearly $750,000. 
deferred payments to steel companies four and five 
months. Some railroads are borrowing in the open 
market. However, the depression is not universal. The 
Southern Railway Company has just placed a $1,000,000 
order with the Pressed Steel Company of Pittsburg. 
Three Presidents of important railroads speak of the 
situation as critical. These untoward conditions no doubt 
obtain in other enterprises, but at present there is no 
sign of alarming distress. The railroads will probably 
recover should they be allowed an increase in freight 
rates, With the exception of certain exhibits and briefs 
which are to be filed before April 20, all the testimony 
bearing on the rates question is now before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. A decision favorable to 
the Eastern roads which made application for the in- 


crease, is expected by May 15. 


Austria.— The Christian Social Party of Austria has 
again scored a splendid victory over all opponents in the 
communal elections of Vienna. The spirit of Lueger is 
still alive among Austrian Catholics. 
In Dr. Weiskirchner he has found a 
worthy successor. The Christian 
Social reform achievements have been so clearly and 
magnificently successful that only an insignificant vote 
was polled by the opposing parties. A tenfold minority 
was not uncommon. Not even a political catchword 
could be coined to throw discredit upon the Christian 
party. Facts and figures, testifying to the civic improve- 
ments wrought by its régime during the past period of 
administration, won the victory. Yet no efforts had been 
spared by the party to make this victory most complete. 
A tireless press campaign was conducted and countless 
For six more years the Christian 


Christian 
Social Victory 


rallies were held. 
Socials hold control of Vienna. 


Canada.— While the crew of the sealing steamer, New- 
foundland, were out on the ice hunting seal, a blizzard 
came up suddenly and cut them off from their ship. 
During the thirty-six hours it raged, 
the men were adrift in the floes, and 
a large number of them perished of 
exhaustion. Over seventy bodies have been recovered. 

The Canadian Northern Railway finds difficulty in 
getting the aid it asks from the Federal Government. Sir 
Richard McBride left Victoria very suddenly for Ottawa. 


Sealers Die 
in a Blizzard 
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He passed an increase of guarantee 
through the British Columbian legis- 
lature ; and though other reasons were 
given for his visit to Ottawa, it seems certain that the 
real one is to use his influence with the Government to 
obtain for the railway the necessary help. The general 
opinion is that the railway, inasmuch as it is a trans- 
continental road, is of national interest and must be 
aided, but at the same time this should not be done blindly 
without securing the interests of the country. A great 
difficulty in the way is, that the Grand Trunk Pacific 
will apply for further assistance if the Canadian Northern 
is helped; and the report on the construction of the 
National Transcontinental which is to be part of the 
Grand Trunk Pacific disinclines people to do much. Still, 
as the last spike on this road is about to be driven, the 
end of government assistance for it is in sight. 

The Orangemen are taking great interest in the Ulster 
troubles. Some of the more active among them claim 
that they have 150,000 men ready to go across to help the 
brethren there. They said they had the 
promise of Colonel Hughes, Minister 
of Militia, that no impediment should 
be put in the way of these. Colonel Hughes denied the 
promise. Anyhow, unless they can arm, clothe and feed 
the 150,000, these may as well stay at home. 


Aid to Canadian 
Northern 


Orangemen 
and Ulster 


France.—The Committee charged with the investiga- 
tion of the Rochette affair was obliged by the evidence to 
make MM. Caillaux and Monis responsible for the post- 
ponement of the trial which allowed 
Rochette to escape. Nevertheless, it 
did what it could for them; reporting 
that, though their interference was an abuse of power 
most unbecoming in the circumstances, yet there was 
nothing to prove criminal collusion to defeat justice. It 
is hard to reconcile the two clauses. What motive could 
ministers of state have to get a fraudulent company pro- 
moter out of the way; for they were surely not so in- 
nocent as to imagine that the six months’ postponement 
would be used by Rochelle except to escape. In the 
Chamber the report was accepted unanimously; but a 
motion calling on the Government to prosecute Caillaux 
and Monis was defeated on the usual party lines. 

A single line in La Croix tells, on the authority of 
Figaro, that “M. Calmette received the succors of re- 
ligion.” His assassin appears before the magistrate day 
after day with stories almost as 
varied as her costume. Naturally she 
receives a great deal of sympathy 
from Caillaux’s political friends. Thalamas, the enemy of 
Jeanne d’Arc, expressed his approvel of her conduct im- 
mediately after the crime. Whether such conduct will 
help her or the Government remains to be seen. 


Report of 
Rochette Commission 


The 
Calmette Murder 


Germany.—F or several years a bitter and relentless 
agitation has been carried on by the Freethinkers of 
Germany against the established State Church. It is an 





organized movement conducted not 
merely in the press, but by means of 
enormous mass meetings in which 
Protestants are induced to desert their Church in great 
numbers. A faint excuse is offered under the pretence 
that it is a protest against the Church tax paid by the 
individual members of the State Church. The only real 
purpose, however, is to carry on a campaign of paganism 
against the established Church similar to that which is 
organized against the Catholic Church in our own coun- 
try. Protestantism is thus reaping the harvest it has 
sown in its attacks upon Catholicity. Unfortunately, it 
still fails to learn its lesson. Prominent in the movement 
are men like Haeckel and Drews, Rationalist, Monists 
and Socialists. Many Socialist leaders, with no love for 
Christianity, fear the political effects of the movement 
and counsel the party not to involve itself. In the courts 


“Leave the State 
Church” Movement 


of Berlin and its immediate environment, 20,521 de- 
sertions were recorded for the year 1913. Not all of 
these were from the State Evangelical Church. The 


movement has now been on foot for several years, and 
public rallies are being conducted with an enthusiasm be- 
gotten of the most diabolical hatred against all Chris- 
tianity. It is not surprising that weak-kneed and Socialis- 
tically inclined Catholics should likewise be swept away. 
The loss to the Catholic Church is, of course, compara- 
tively small. The State Church is the great sufferer. 
The question thus presented to the German Evangeli- 
cals naturally formed the central theme of the discussions 
in the recent Berlin Synod, where the deserters were 
branded as “heathens.” Matters, it was stated at the 
meeting, had reached a point where even the Reichstag 
no longer contained a Protestant majority, Consider- 
ably more than half of the Imperial Parliament is at 
present constituted of Catholics, Jews, and Socialist free- 
thinkers who have renounced all church allegiance. It is 
in Protestant districts that Socialism has universally de- 
veloped its greatest strength, while in Catholic sections 
it has regularly met with discomfiture. American 
Protestants will before long likewise realize to their 
bitter cost what their coquetting with Socialists and 
I. W. W. rioters, as well as their higher criticism, must 
lead to. The resolution taken by the Synod points out 
that the promoters of the “Leave the State Church” 
movement are actuated wholly by a policy of negation, 
making no effort to establish a new sect. Catholicity or 
paganism, the one true Church of Christ or the Camp of 
Satan, is the only choice left open to all sincere and think- 


ing men. It is time that they should realize this truth 


and act upon it. 


Great Britain.—The army crisis was brought to an end 
by the resignation of the Secretary of War, Colonel Seely, 
and of the heads of the Army Council, Sir John French 
and General Ewart. Mr. Asquith 
surprised the House of Commons and 
the country by announcing that he 
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himself taken charge of the War Office, and that, 


notwithstanding precedents justifying the opposite course, 


had 


tei tl 


he would secure his position by returning to his con- 
stituents for reelection. Thus he obtained two advan- 
tages. His taking the War Office implied that he was 
going to deal vigorously with insubordinates: his going 


to his constituency gave him the opportunity of imitating 
Gladstone's famous progress to the Midlothian campaign. 
lhe Unionists were wise enough not to oppose him. 
he made 


his constituents, 


speeches to people assembled in the railway stations. 


Still, besides addressing 
\lthough the matter has been patched up for the moment, 
everyone must see that the army’s act must have a lasting 
effect. The Labor party has seized it to intensify the 
antagonism of the working classes for the aristocracy 
ind to draw from it the assurance that no soldier shall be 
employed during strikes against his will. In the meantime 
the Government has to see what it is going to do with 
Home Rule Bill. 
held in Hyde Park, April 4, to protest against the forcing 
of Ulster out of the Imperial Parliament against its will. 
Messrs. 
made speeches, but nullified their thesis by demanding a 
In other words they would 


the An immense demonstration was 


Balfour and Bonar Law and Sir Edward Carson 


general election on the issue. 
consult the will, not of Ulster, but of the whole electorate 
If this go, 


Ulster’s will in the matter is to be ignored. 


f the three kingdoms. Ulster must 


Says, 


Ireland.— Despite the improved position of the Gov- 
ernment, owing to the unconstitutional attempt of army 
officers and others to prevent the parliamentary settle- 

ment of the Irish question, and the 
of 
Unionist confidence, the Asquith con- 


Contradictions of the 


-C abatement 


consequent Orange- 


ncessions 
cessions, which involve the temporary and possibly per- 
Ireland, still hold the field. 
Moreover, the Liberal papers speak of yet further con- 


petual dismemberment of 


cessions indicating that they are anxious to drop from the 
Bill Ireland’s control of the Post Office and its very 
limited power to regulate tariff. There are numerous 
signs that many influential Liberals, if they have not 
positively connived at the Carsonite manifestations, are 
glad to avail of them in order to take the “Home Rule” 
out of their Irish Government Bill. The universal antag- 
onism to the mutilation clauses is tempered by the belief 
that their impractibility makes their ultimate acceptance 
impossible. They would cut off 70 per cent. of the Cus- 
toms revenue from the Dublin Parliament, but as most 
of this is really paid outside the Orange area, whither the 
goods are.transmitted, that area, which commercially 
means the port of Belfast, might find its general Irish 
business, and therefore its customs revenue transferred 
to Dublin. 
thought that Northeast Ulster will not consent to be ex- 


For these and other business reasons it is 
cluded from Ireland. In any case the intense dissatis- 
faction with provisional mutilation will stiffen Mr. Red- 


mond against further concessions 


The Cunard-Queenstown question is deemed of almost 
equal importance to Home Rule, as involving an attempt 
of the Government, influenced by British merchants, to 
off Ireland transatlantic 
commerce 
tunities under self-government for 
industrial and The Cork 
Harbor Commissioners have a strong case prepared for 
the Committee of Inquiry exacted from Mr. Asquith. 
It appears that in 154 voyages the Lusitania met but one 
accident, due to a pilot’s error, and the Mauretania 
with but a few hours of extra detention in the port in 
a high sea, an eventuality of frequent occurrence on the 
Mersey. That such a pretext was deemed sufficient to 
allow the Cunard Company to break its entire contract, 
commer- 





cut from 
Cork Harbor 


and Commerce 


and destroy her oppor 


commercial development. 


retaining its subsidy, indicates that conflicting 
cial interests have more to do with the Irish question than 


appears on the surface. 


Italy.—Italian trainmen are again pressing their de 
mands on the Government, with a threat to strike unless 
they are granted; 80,000 men are involved. They ask 

for shorter hours, a weekly day of 
wo National 


Probl rest, a minimum wage of 60 cents a 
roviems 


day, with a special allowance of an 
extra 20 cents for work done at night. The Premier 
cannot grant all that is required. To do so would entail 
an additional expenditure of $10,000,000, an impossible 
amount at present. The literary test in the Burnett bill 
agitating the National Immigration Commission. 
Should the bill be finally enacted into law it will work 
hardship to many Italians. One authority estimates that 
the number of Italians entering the United States will be 
reduced by 100,000 yearly. The Government proposes to 
found schools in the southern provinces for the express 
purpose of fitting prospective emigrants to meet the re- 
for emigra- 


1S 


quirements of the bill. The prospects 
tion to Cyrenaica are not as bright as they were. 
Despite vigorous efforts the Italians are making little 
progress. 

Despatches report a serious riot in Rome ow March 
A mass meeting, attended by anti-clericals of all shades of 
thought, was held to protest against the closing of the 
hospitals. One orator in an address 
to the mob praised papal rule, be- 
cause under it the poor and sick al- 
He denounced 


» 


~ 


5. 


The Popes and the 
Anti-Clericals 

ways received the greatest consideration. 
the Government for suppressing charitable institutions 
and dissipating the revenues of hospitals, pointing out 
that, although Rome is much larger now than it was 
under the Popes, yet the number of hospitals has dimin- 
ished. This harangue led to a demonstration against 
the Government. The troops dispersed the mob, wound- 
ing many. After a while the yellow papers of Rome and 
America, in need of copy, will probably discover that the 
orator, a well-known member of the Italian Congress, is 


a Jesuit. Thus is history written. 
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TOPICS OF INTEREST 


Self-Constituted Guardians of Liberty 
This circular was sent recently 
Liberty to the papers 
States: 


Nahrwapad! Cust “= =e try 


Grants af Sabet, 


TWENTY FOURTH sTeeEr 








ae eo 
Dear Sir: 
We beg sall y a e i 
) pe t to Secre y 4 am Je ng a 
We 1ld greatly appre r sy ur 
Ww r publ 4 r etter wi 
will pr al i t t aders 
Yours very truly, . 
fo. ’ ed =>. © Grieder. 
f the Executive Committee. 
PSB/JB 
With this was the following letter to Secretary of 
State Bryan: 
NATIONAL COURT Lieut.-General Nelson A. wom Cc; G 
OF THE Rear-Admiral G. W. Baird, \ 
GUARDIANS OF LIBERTY P. Corning meee, ‘.. R 
Wm. F. Schoenfeld, C. C 
>. Stern, a. v 
Masonic HAui, 50 Wrsr- Twenty-Fourtn STREET, 
New York, March 16, 1914 
Hon. Wm. JENNINGS BrYAN, 
Secretary of State, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir:—On December 10th we wrote to you relative to a 
matter which we consider of vital importance to citizens of the 
United States, and received on December 13th, through your 
private secretary, Mr. Manton M. Wyvell, an acknowledgment of 
the letter and the statement that it would be brought to your at- 
tention as soon as possible. Nothing being heard from you we 
wrote to your secretary on January 3rd and then again 
to you on February 27th, and finally wired you on March 11th. 
Our inability to obtain a reply from you on this very important 
matter now leads us to place it before the citizens of the United 
States through the medium of the public press. Our letter of 
December 10th, to made, was 
“In the New York 29th, 
special cable from Rome dealing thé 
Mexican Roman Catholics to have the Pope use his influence in 
behalf of Mexico and the report stated as follows: The sug- 
Vatican did not wish to com- 


wrote 


which reference is as follows: 


Times of November there appeared 


with attempt made by 


gestion was made that even if the 
mit itself to any action which would make it appear as if siding 
with Mexico, its might be exercised Washington 
enough through the Apostolic delegate, Mgr. Bonzano, or through 
one of the American Cardinals, this step being in accord with 
the teachings of the Church in favor of peace and concord, so 
It has been asserted that 
orably 


influence in 


as to render the suggestion acceptable. 
of this kind would be 


- 
overtures fave received 








by the Guardians of 
e ° . ° ¢ <@ 
of the secret societies in the United 


| 
| 
| 


| We have underlined the more important passages and would 
Is there 


appreciate information especially on the last sentence. 
any real warrant for the assertion that such overtures coming 
from the source or through the channels indicated would be 
at Washington? To it 


that our Government or its organs would entertain any overtures 


favorably received us is inconceivable 


| from a religious body, or any religious body as such, on a matter 
| We are quite sure that the United States does 
not the 
under the Constitutional Principle of Complete 
Church and State, 
state to either Mgr. Bonzano or to any member of the Roman 
Catholic Hierarchy, be Only 
as an American citizen pure and simple can the Administration 


purely political. 
and 


recognize the secular claims of Roman Hierarchy 


Separation of 


cannot allow any official status in matters of 


he an American foreigner. 


or a 


receive or give a hearing to any Churchman, no matter what may 
be his church affiliations. 
might unduly 


Perhaps our inquiry in this matter 
(sic), 
our chosen 


considered intrusive or presumptious 


of 


governmental officials. 


be 


unwarranted fear or distrust of 


But our right as citizens of this 


or indicative 
Ameri- 
that 


in 


can Democracy to make such inquiry cannot be denied, or 
there is good reason for the exercise of extreme vigilance a 
matter of this nature by all the citizens of our great Republic, 
in view of the fact that a Catholic Party exists in and 
of the secular claims of the Roman Pontiff the 
teachings of the Roman Catholic Church, according to which 
as set forth only a few years ago by Leo XIII, 
Church and State is 
properly be compared with the union whereby the soul and the 
united XIII that the 
Roman Catholic Church and no other is allowed this position as 
as the only true Church of 
We 


above 


Mexico 
in view and 
the right relation 


of “an established connection which may 


body are in man.” Leo claims further 
it alone has the power and right 
(Immortali Dei Pg. 19sq.) 
statement relative to the item, 
attitude in the event of the Roman Catholic Church or any mem 
bers of its Hierarchy attempting, as such, to 
on the Administration for the determination of its polity 
with reference to the Mexican situation. The Mexican situa- 


tion is already sufficiently involved without allowing intrusion 


God. would request of you a 


prompt news and your 
to bring influence 


bear 


by a religious body or its representatives to make it more com 


plex and we look to the Department of State to enforce the 
principles by which alone our liberties can be safeguarded 
Your prompt reply will be greatly appreciated. 
Yours very truly, 
Executive Committee of the Na 
tional Court-Guardians of Liberty 
Signed Wm. Schoenfeld, Chairman, 
PSB/JB Percy S. Brown, Secretary 
The substance of the complaint of these “Guardians” 
is this: Mexican Roman Catholics are said to have 
asked the Pope to use his influence, either directly, 
or indirectly through the Apostolic Delegate or an 
American Cardinal. What he was to use it for is left 


We know nothing about 
facts let that the 
application that was to 
bring about in some way not indicated the restoration 
There would be nothing strange in 
naturally to the 


to the imagination to supply. 
of the But 
was and 


the case, us suppose 


made, its object 
of peace in Mexico. 
that. Mexican Catholics would turn 
Pope, and there could be no reason why the President 
should not listen courteously to him or to his personal 
The Guardians of Liberty say that any 
American Government with 


representative. 
dealing by the 
body on a matter purely political, is inconceivable to them. 
Why do they bring in the idea of a religious body? If any 


a religious 
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intervention was asked it was purely personal. When the 
United States goes to the Hague tribunal it submits the 
matter in dispute to, say, a Hollander, a Swiss and a Bra- 
zilian. Is anyone mad enough to protest against the submit- 
ting of American interests to Holland, Switzerland and 
Brazil? When Bismarck accepted the Pope as arbiter in 
Germany’s dispute with Spain over the Caroline Islands, 
he had no idea that he was submitting a purely political 
affair to a religious body; and he understood such mat- 
ters better than the Guardians of Liberty. Unless we 
mistake, a Protestant minister is quite active just now, 
with some unofficial commission, on the Rio Grande. Is 
Carranza to refuse to deal with him on the ground that 
no religious body, Methodist, Baptist or Presbyterian, 
should be dealt with in matters purely political? Nor 
would the listening to the Pope imply a recognition of 
the “secular claims of the Roman Hierarchy,” nor con- 
cede “any official status in matters of state to Mgr. Bon- 
zano’’ Whoever approached the 
State Department in the matter, would do so as the un- 
official representative of many Mexicans. Our Govern- 
unofficially and without prejudice with 
why should it not do the 
Indeed, it ought to do so, 


or to anybody else. 


ment deals 
Huertists and 
same with other Mexicans? 
since it has taken upon itself the charge of pacifying 
Mexico. But a “Catholic party exists in Mexico.” If it 
be so, the United States cannot ignore it in the work of 
peace. For the rest, a Catholic party in Mexico is per- 
fectly legitimate: an A. P. A. party in the United States 


Carranzists: 


is not. 

And this leads us to ask: Who are those Guardians of 
Liberty? Who appointed them to their office? Are they 
better than mere usurpers? If not, what right have they 
to call to account the Secretary of State, who very 
properly ignores them? He is responsible to the Presi- 
dent. He is responsible to Congress. 
at last to the American people; but he is not responsible 
These, by usurping func- 


He is responsible 


to the Guardians of Liberty. 
tions that do not belong to them, are promoters of 
tyranny, of anarchy, anything but Guardians of Liberty. 
They call themselves a “National Court.” Did they con- 
sult the nation before doing so? If they did not, why 
should they take a title to which they can have no right? 
Mer. Bonzano is not to be heard as a Catholic. Cardinal 
Gibbons, Cardinal Farley or Cardinal O’Connell is not 
to be heard as a member of the Hierarchy. Why then 
are General Miles, Admiral Baird, Messrs. Edwards, 
Schoenfeld, Stern and Brown, to be heard as Guardians 
of Liberty? They seem to have a suspicion of their law- 
lessness, and therefore insist on their right as citizens to 
call the Secretary of State to account. As citizens they 
Mr. Schoenfeld knows quite well 
that had he written as a citizen, he would not have re- 


have no such right. 


ceived even the merely formal acknowledgment of his 
letter that was sent him. They made no demand as citi- 
zens. Their letter was a formal demand of the self-con- 


stituted National Court of the Guardians of Liberty 





through its executive committee, requiring the Federal 
Government to follow a certain course of political action. 
As such, it was an outrage upon the President, the 
Cabinet, the Senate, the House of Representatives and 
the whole American people. HENRY Woops, s.J. 


The Day That the Lord Has Made 


A famous painting of the Resurrection pictures the 
guards waking from slumber as Christ issues from the 
Sepulchre, a device which, if it heightens the dramatic 
effect, does so at the expense of truth. It is, in part, a 
reproduction of the lie which the chief priests gave the 
soldiers a great sum to tell, “that His disciples came by 
night and stole Him away while we were asleep.” Apart 
from the unlikelihood of the terrified disciples daring such 
a feat, and of the soldiers risking the death penalty for 
sleeping on watch, the portents following the Crucifixion 
would have prevented Jew or Roman from sleeping that 
night beside the grave of Him with whom these fearsome 
marvels were associated. Again the “great earthquake” 
and the light recorded by St. Matthew would preclude 
it; but the matter is only important as discrediting part 
of the scriptural narrative. It leaves untouched the fact 
of the Resurrection, than which there is none in history 
more unassailable, none more frequently assailed. 

Some have put forward variants of the Pharisaic 
falsehood; others that the Lord appeared through cor- 
poral emanations or in visions born of mental exaltation ; 
and Loisy and his Modernist coterie, that it is “an evolu- 
tion of Christian consciousness” grown from Faith in 
Christ’s immortal life with God. Against such flimsy 
fancies and falsifications stands the enduring fact that 
the Apostles preached it and the world believed ; preached 
not only that Christ had risen, but at various times and 
places had appeared to many, living witnesses whom all 
could question. They knew nothing, these Hebrew 
fishermen, of the world’s philosophies or ways; no art 
or learning or natural gifts had they; no pleasing doc- 
trines did they offer, only those calculated to excite con- 
tempt and hate: charity, chastity, humility and penance 
to a world of lust and pride and pleasure, of brutal 
tyrants and brutalized slaves. To such a world they 
preached Christ Crucified; and they convinced it, for 
they also preached Christ risen of His own power from 
the tomb. Such their conviction of this fact divine, such 
the inspiration of the Spirit the risen Christ had promised 
them, so verifiable this one great truth by the Jewish and 
Roman communities of the time, that the thousands of 
Jerusalem to whom Peter preached “the Author of life 
you killed Whom God hath raised from the dead,” and 
then the hundred thousands and millions through the 
nations that heard the same message, embraced the teach- 
ings of the Cross and lived and suffered and died in them 
and for them until, despite the passions of men and 
the systematic repression by sword and law of its greatest 
empire, the world rose as from a bath of blood vivified 
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and purified, and the Cross, surmounting the Roman 
eagle, carried to all lands the angel’s word: “He has 
risen; He is not here.” 

He had gone forth in the voices of his apostles and 
their spiritual seed to dwell in lands afar, in city and 
hamlet, in monasteries and homes and hearts. The light 
of His rising was burnishing as with gold the manacles 
of the slaves, transforming the path of martyrdom to a 
triumphal march, gleaming in the cabins of the lowly and 
illumining the philosophies of the wise; and the heat 
and glow of its radiance has continu<d to our day, energiz- 
ing hearts and minds in an ever widening orbit of Faith. 
Had Christ not risen such a result were a greater miracle 
than the Resurrection. 

But its denial is necessary to those who would deny 
His Divinity. The miracle of Resurrection is distinctive 
in this, that it marks the omnipotence of the Worker. 
Man can do much, and by God’s power has wrought 
miracles; but no finite man whose eyes are closed in 
death can give them back their light or lift his own life- 
less body from the tomb. Moreover, the Resurrection is 
a necessary basis of Christian Faith, for Christ had made 
it so: He gave it as the final test of His Divinity. Hence, 
those, who like the Pharisees, would “not have this Man 
to reign over them,” who would not accept the immor- 
tality of soul and body and the code of Christ, have also 
adopted false devices to undermine this basic fact, in 
whose fall all the rest must crumble. The fact and its 
consequencés were thus impressed by St. Paul on the 
Corinthians : 

Now, if Christ be preached that he arose again from the dead, 
how do some among you say that there is no resurrection of the 
3ut if there be no resurrection of the dead then Christ 


And if Christ be not risen again, then is 
ae: ... KH 


dead? 
is not risen again. 
our preaching vain, and your faith is 
in this life only we have hope in Christ we are of all men the 
But now Christ is risen from the dead, the first 
For by a man came death, and by a 
And as in Adam all die, so 


also 


most miserable. 
fruits of them that sleep. 
man the resurrection of the dead. 
also in Christ all shall be made alive. 

Again, following his announcement of the Resurrec- 
tion to the Romans, he asks: “Who, then, shall separate 
us from the love of Christ? Shall tribulation or distress 
or famine or nakedness or danger or persecution or the 
sword?” thus associating with the Resurrection the doc- 
trine of’ His Divinity, the immortality of the soul and, 
ultimately, of the body of man, and in practice the closest 
following of Christ. It is because such practice is a 
necessary consequence that men will reject the Resurrec- 
tion, whether of Christ or of men, for the one is the 
promise of the other. Yet there is no doctrine for which 
more analogies lie around them. Every blade and bud 
and bloom is preaching it; all nature is vocal with it 
and, springing in this season from dead decay, seems cry- 
ing with St. Paul: “Senseless man, that which thou sow- 
est is not quickened except first it die.’’ Yet nature is but 
man’s garden and workshop; surely not man alone, he 
who is God’s masterpiece and vitalized in God’s image, 


| 
| 





shall return to earth to rise no more. Surely, that body, 
that web of mysteries, which He has wonderfully hal- 
lowed with His grace and presence through the seven 
sacramental channels, the body which becomes the temple 
of the Eucharistic Christ, God will not permit to remain 
clay for ever. “He who eateth My Flesh and drinketh 
My Blood hath everlasting life, and I will raise him up 
on the last day.” 

The Resurrection is a pledge of victory for the Church, 
and for each and all who “walk in newness of life.” 
Such, “sown an animal body, shall rise a spiritual body,” 
but though all shall rise, not all shall be changed. ‘Flesh 
and blood shall not possess the Kingdom of God; neither 
shall corruption possess incorruption.” But if we with- 
draw the sting of death, which is sin, we have sure 
promise that this corruptible shall put on incorruption, 
this mortal, immortality, and death shall be swallowed 
up in victory, when “our Lord Jesus Christ will reform 
the body of our lowness, made like to the Body of His 
Thus only can full response be given to the call 
Again I say, 


Glory.” 
of Easter Day: ,“Rejoice in the Lord! 


rejoice!” M. Kenny, s.J. 


The Religious Question in Cuba 


We are going to have a “religious question” in Cuba, 


it seems. Just recently it has made its appearance 
among us, but, we are glad to say, the agitation is due 
not to native Cubans but to naturalized foreigners. 
Of the two busybodies especially active in its promo- 
tion, one, Sefor Ferrara, a representative in Congress, 
is an Italian; the other, Sefior Sagard, was born in 
Porto Rico. The former of these, only the other day, 
offered a striking illustration of the rut in which run 
the ideas of all who attack the Church with baseless 
calumny. Speaking before a club of medical students, 
who had made a descent upon the House of Congress 
to ideas, Senor 
Ferrara declared: 
history the clergy have shown themselves to be at once 
the most violent and the most steadfast defenders of 
Nor was Sefior Sagaré a whit less frank 
Jeing, like his 


in order parade their anti-clerical 


“Tt is notorious that through all 


tyranny.” 
in exploiting his hatred of the Church. 
companion, a member of Congress, he seized the oppor- 
tunity to introduce a bill to tax heavily churches, priests 
and religious, cemeteries and ecclesiastical property of 
whatever nature. 

It is not possible to say as yet what is to be the effect 
of the onslaught. In Congress the sentiment seemed 
evenly divided between approval and disapproval of the 
orator and of the measure laid before its members, quite 
as many applauding the project as there seemed to be 
representatives who by their silence condemned it. The 
newspapers made capital of the opportunity, and again 
sentiment appeared divided. Many eagerly and openly 
aligned themselves under the banner of anti-clericalism 
for the first time flung to the breeze in Cuba; many 
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deprecated the introduction of the question as “inoppor- 
tune”; only one, the Diario de la Marina, was brave 
enough directly to attack the miserable calumny and to 
stand forth in chivalrous defence of Catholic ideals. 
Was there any special reason of the outbreak just at 
this time? one may ask. There was, and a petty thing, 
to be sure, to inaugurate so portentous a movement as 
a religious question in Cuba. We have had a flood of 
vile accusations lately directed against certain priests in 
the island, all of which, happily, have been proved to be 
unfounded and false. Then, too, the two new apostles 
and their followers took much amiss an incident which 
occurred shortly before their attack on the Church. Cer- 
tain religious permitted the bells of their church to ring 
out joyously during the burial service of the Marquis de 
Santa Lucia, a distinguished Cuban patriot. There was, 
I need not say, no disrespect intended; the burial hap- 
pened to take place at an hour which coincided with that 
of the usual Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament in the 
church of these religious and the bells rang, as they do 
always, a solemn peal of salutation to the Sacramental 
That explanation was too simple altogether for 
is never at a 


King. 
Sefior Ferrara, who, like most of his kind, 
loss to find evil in the most innocent features of Church 
life. He looked upon the peal of the bells as an out- 
rageous insult to a dead patriot, and from his place in the 
legislative halls he poured forth his soul in bitter asserva- 
tion that “clericalism and patriotism are and must be ever 
antagonistic.” 

The spirited rejoinder to Ferrara which appeared in 
the Diario de la Marina was speedily followed by five 
replies from other Catholic writers; one deserves special 
mention, the brief but exceedingly significant letter writ- 
ten by the Bishop of Matanzas to the editor of the Diario. 
We quote it in full: 

Diario de la Marina: 

Permit me to congratulate and thank you for the work of 
your virile pen, I trust that our “Louis Veuillot” will never 
grow weary in the struggle. Do not think that stand 
We are with you in spirit, closely observing the in- 


you 
alone. 
cidents just now worrying you, though there are some who 
try to minimize their importance. We are not unmindful of 
the words lately spoken in the Chamber of Congress, and be 
assured we shall not forget their significance. With pleasure 
I bless you and all your works and am 

Your servant, 

CHARLES WARREN CuRRIER, 
Bishop of Matanzas 


Che editor published this message from his Lordship 
of Matanzas with a word of encouragement to those who 
stood with him in the controversy. Everywhere it is ac- 
cepted as a hint that help will not be wanting in time 
Unfortunately the vile calumnies uttered in 
Here 


of trial 
Congress will have harmful results in other ways. 
in Cuba the majority, especially among the men, proclaim 
themselves Catholic, it is true, but their Catholicity is not 
of that sturdy sort that lives its faith. 

The Bishop of Pinar del Rio, Mgr. Ruiz, was another 

















whose ringing letter in answer to Ferrara’s charges at- 
tracted much attention. A native Cuban, he vigorously 
repelled the accusations brought against the Cuban priests 
and religious. 

What have we done that we should be thus shamelessly 
assailed in our own house, in our own speech, under our own 
flag, in the legislative halls of our land where are gathered 
the representatives of the Cuban people? The Cubans are a 
Catholic nation, they may be careless in following the prac- 
tices of their belief, but they will never become sectaries; 
they may cease to be Catholic, but they will never give their 
adhesion to any denominational sect. What then have we 
done? Since the proclamation of the Cuban Republic we have 
uncomplainingly paid our taxes and we have not sought 
office; we have tried in all things to be upright citizens, and 
our charities are the glory of the island. 


It is perhaps because of this upheaval that men are 
beginning to speak of the need of a strong Catholic organ- 
ization in the island, and in the message I have just quoted 
the Bishop of Pinar del Rio dwelt at some length upon 
the possibility of such a movement. We have already the 
nucleus of a party in Havana, where of late years a grati- 
fying increase in the vigor of Catholic life among 
men has been noticed. This happy change is due entirely 
to the Knights of Columbus and to the Young Men’s 
Association of La Annunciata, two societies whose mem- 
bership is loyally and practically Catholic. They are not 
as strong in numbers yet as they should be, but they both 
give excellent promise, and it is to be hoped that their 
success among us will prove to be a healthful leaven in 


Cuban Catholic life. S. SARASOLA, S.J. 


Hemolysis and Man’s Descent 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

May I intrude on your space to ask one question about the 
missing link? It seems to be certain that human blood con- 
tains chemico-physiological properties identical in kind with 
properties found in the blood of apes. Does this not prove 
that there is a direct genetic relation between man and the 
JAMES Foster. 


ape? 

Such a fact, were it proved, would by no means estab- 
lish a genetic relation between man and the ape. Same- 
ness of blood does not imply sameness of origin. The 
two are quite distinct. The former does not necessarily 
lead to the latter. Similarity of blood can as easily arise 
from the intention and action of the Creator as from di- 
Hence the argument based on such a simi- 
It leaves the special creation 
This answer 


rect descent. 
larity is entirely ineffective. 
of man not only unshaken but untouched. 
covers the proposed question. 

However, there are some further items worthy of con- 
sideration. No doubt our correspondent has in mind 
Friedenthal’s experiments. This scientist thought to 
establish man’s origin from the ape by blood relationship. 
His conclusion is based on hemolysis. Inclusive of all 
important inferences, the argument would run as follows: 
Blood does not destroy the red corpuscles of similar blood, 
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but does destroy them in dissimilar blood. Now human 
blood destroys the red corpuscles of the blood of lower 
apes but leaves untouched corresponding discs in the 
blood of higher apes. Hence the blood of man and of 
the higher ape is similar. This proves a genetic rela- 
tionship. Man is a descendant of the aforesaid ape. The 
argument is faulty in fact and inference. Friedenthal 
admits that hemolysis depends in some measure on con- 
ditions which have absolutely nothing to do with genetic 
relationship. Thus he refutes his inference. Secondly, 
his experiments are too incomplete and inconclusive to 
warrant finality of conclusions. The results obtained 
are by no means uniform. For instance, sometimes the 
serum of the blood of lower apes destroys the red cor- 
puscles in human blood; sometimes it does not destroy 
them. 

Logically this places the evolutionist in a quandary. 
For if hemolysis is to serve as the basis of an argument, 
the fact just. mentioned leads to contradictory conclu- 
sions, to wit: man does and does not descend directly 
from lower apes. This completely upsets Friedenthal’s 
hypothesis, especially since he argues that man is a direct 
descendant not of lower apes but of the anthropoid ape. 
We regret that we cannot help the evolutionist to a solu- 
tion of either difficulty. Logic and cold facts are victori- 
ous. Moreover, Nuttall’s experiments give rise to further 
objection against the argument from hemolysis. This diffi- 
culty is as serious as any yet considered. He experimented 
extensively with antiserum, a substance which affects only 
similar kinds of blood, The result of the experiments 
showed that man had blood similar to eighteen different 
kinds of apes. What is the conclusion? We draw none. 
Friedenthal, however, should conclude that man de- 
scended from eighteen different kinds of apes. This con- 
tradicts his statement that man is the descendant of one 
kind of ape, namely the anthropoid. Everybody should 
rejoice in such a contradiction. No one can possibly live 
up to the reputation of so many varieties of great-great- 
great-grandfathers of varying degrees of culture. Happy 
for all of us that such forbears lie beyond the region 
of fact in the fertile imagination of some soi-disant 
scientists. Our discussion does not rest here. Experi- 
ments with anti-ox-serum has proven that the blood of the 
ox is similar to the blood of sheep, goats and antelopes. 
These creatures are not systematically related. They 
should be, however, if Friedenthal’s argument is wort) 
anything. Obviously, it is worth nothing. The strangest, 
most amusing and most telling fact of all is that the 
blood of the crab, lug-worm and rat are alike. At least 
the blood of the first two does not destroy the red discs 
in the blood of the last named. Fromm this Friedenthal 
must conclude that the rat is the child of crab and lug- 
worm. 

There is no escape from this reasoning, as_ will 
be seen if the argument is thrown into a syllogism. A 
higher animal whose blood is similar in chemico-phy- 
siological properties to the blood of lower animals is a 





| 








direct descendant of the aforesaid lower animals. But 
the rat is a higher animal than crab and lug-worm and 
its blood is similar in chemico-physiological properties to 
their blood. Therefore, the rat is a direct descendant of 
crab and lug-worm. Risum teneatis amici? I cannot: 
for never was there a more fantastic absurdity. Why 
is it less absurd to insist that man is of the ape, because 
of chemico-physiological properties of the blood? It is 
not less absurd. Careful scientists admit as much. Some 
few years ago Dr. Baden, a specialist in physiological 
chemistry, gave this problem prolonged and serious at- 
tention. His conviction is that this “blood relationship” 
argument is worthless. In a paper read before the 
Gorres Society, he bluntly told his audience that if they 
wished to insist on such a method of proof, they should 
also argue from similarity of urine to sameness of origin. 
The absurdity was too great for the equilibrium of the 
scientists present. Rdssle, though more careful in the 
choice of examples, is no less successful in showing the 
hollowness of Friedenthal’s hypothesis. Justice to the 
last named scientist compels us to say that he has pro- 
tested against the use of his name in connection with the 
argument commonly attributed to him. In 1907 he de- 
clared that he never intended to establish actual kinship 
from sameness of blood. His protestations came too 
late. In 1902 he used language which conveyed the very 
contradictory to intelligent students. Evidently he has 
little faith in his hypothesis. Why should others place 
great faith in it? 

For the rest, two things remain unsaid. 
though all the indirect evidence for evolution be taken 
into account, it is inaccurate to speak of the theory of 
descent. There is no theory of descent, but only a 
hypothesis about descent. There is a vast difference be- 
tween the two. Lastly, it seems well to insist once again 
that the problem of evolution does not revolve entirely 
around biology, physiology, morphology, and so on. The 
Men with- 


First, even 


question is mainly metaphysical and moral. 
out a moral law engraved on their very hearts are in- 
conceivable. But is not and cannot be a 
product of materialistic evolution. Those who preach 
that it is, are violating the dominant instinct of their own 
nature and helping to turn the world into a den of law- 
less animals, the more dangerous because they are in- 
R. H. Tierney, s.J. 


moral law 


tellectual. 


Southern Maryland 


Tucked away in a little corner between the Chesa- 
peake and the Potomac, Southern Maryland has rested 
untouched by the tide of immigration and material de- 
velopment that has swept over most of the rural districts 
along the northern Atlantic coast. Of course, by its iso- 
lation it has lost many perfectly obvious and material 
“advantages,” such as complete railroad communication, 
industrial and agricultural development, and so forth. 
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Yet there is little real poverty in the country, and it has 
saved for itself much that is less obvious and far more 
precious. Southern Maryland is one of the few scattered 
communities which are still linked by an unbroken in- 
heritance of faith to old Catholic England, for its people 
are descendants in great measure of those English Cath- 
olic settlers who came over with Lord Calvert. From 
the 25th of March, 1634, when Father Andrew White, 
S.J., celebrated on Blakistone Island the first Mass in the 
English colonies, the daily sacrifice has never ceased to 
be offered in old St. Mary’s. There are few of the fairy- 
like creeks and coves that tangle up the shore into a 
thousand little individual landscapes which have not 
heard on Sundays, for a century or more, the sound 
of the distant bell, echoing over their placid waters, 


and summoning the faithful from forest and _ river 
to Mass in one of the many mission churches. 
You cannot find a road from Indian Head to 


Point Lookout over which the Saviour Himself, in the 
Blessed Sacrament, has not traveled hundred of times, 
as over the roads of the Holy Land, to the sick and dying, 
or to some distant mission. If the grand old sycamores 
and pines and holly-trees could speak, or if the records 
had been kept of the sixty-five or more Jesuit pastors and 
assistants who, since 1656, have attended old Newtown 
Church alone, what a story of God’s Providence and 
man’s heroism would be revealed! In spite of a century 
or more of Protestant persecution, and countless dis- 
couragements and temptations, the faith is still deep in 
the hearts of these sincere, pleasant-tempered country 
people. The old manor houses even to-day are still mis- 
sion stations, and the priest who celebrates Mass in the 
drawing-room of Friendly Hall, or St. Cuthbert’s, or 
Trent Hall, feels as if he had somehow stepped into one 
of Benson’s novels. 

With their religion, too, the Southern Marylanders 
have preserved many other precious heritages. Every- 
where you find the old traditional American country home, 
and the real old-fashioned Catholic home life as well; 
for this is the land of large families and warm affections. 
Of course, this means hospitality and sociability to a 
fault, seasoned with a little inquisitiveness as well, for the 
true Southern Marylander is always anxious to ascertain 
where you were “raised,” and by whom, and for what 
purpose. There are few “problems of life” in Southern 
Maryland, where all classes and conditions meet in easy 
good-fellowship. Give us a balmy winter morning, a red 
fox or two in the cedar thickets, a pack of hounds up 
from Valley Lee, or over from the Virginia shore, a few 
fine young Holy Name men in the crowd to put a blessing 
on it all, and old and young, from far and near, will join 
in a jolly morning’s chase, and, forget that there ever 
were any cares in life but to keep the Commandments as 
best they might, and stay on good terms with their neigh- 
bors. 

Why, then, should not more of our wealthier Catholics 
a real interest in visiting this delightful corner of 


1 
take 











i 


the world, for the sake of preserving its better features 
unspoiled, and for their own advantage as well, especially 
for those religious advantages, frequent Mass and reli- 
gious instruction for the young, which in so many of our 
country resorts are hard to obtain? 

For the Catholic settler Southern Maryland also offers 
many inviting features; for it is destined, in the opinion 
of experts, to become the garden spot of Maryland, with 
its exceptional opportunities for dairy farming, and for 
nearly every kind of agriculture, and its healthful climate, 
swept by the Potomac breezes and free from mosquitoes 
even in midsummer. The introduction of good roads, 
the establishment of a practical Agricultural School 
(Leonard Hail) at Leonardtown, under the direction of 
the Xaverian Brothers, the wide-spread educational in- 
fluence of the admirable girls’ high school, St. Mary’s 
Academy, at the same place, the organization of farmers’ 
clubs, the institution of an annual agricultural exhibit at 
Leonard Hall, and similar progressive work by priests 
and people, all are paving the way, let us hope, for a wide- 
spread interest in Southern Maryland, and a development 
which, while greatly improving its economic conditions, 
will not impair its unique and delightful features. 

Joun La Farce, s.J 


The Anglican Benedictines Again 


The Church Times, an Anglican journal, in its issue 
of March 6th contains the following announcement: 

Many who are interested in the revival of the Contemplative 
Life for men in the Church of England will be glad to know 
that some of the Caldey Brothers who did not go over to the 
Church of Rome are now settled at Pershore in Worcestershire. 


The “some of the Caldey Brothers” is the “loyal 
remnant” of which so much was made in the Anglican 
press at the time of the conversion of the Caldey monks ; 
and the statement setting forth the fact of their settle- 
ment at Pershore is attested by the Ven. J. H. F. Peile, 
Archdeacon of Warwick; Lord Halifax, Mr. Athelstan 
Riley, and Mr. H. W. Hill, secretary of the English 
Church Union. 

On the face of the statement quoted above the average 
reader would be apt to jump to the conclusion that the 
residue of the Caldey monks was large enough to form 
a community of some sort. Of the total number of 
religious who did not become Catholics, but four can be 
said to have any sort of a claim to that title, and of these 
one was a novice: the remaining Anglican members were 
Oblates or associates, that is to say, neither monks nor 
novices. Of the three monks forming this “remnant,” 
one is engaged in parochial work, one is in America; and 
so, by a simple process of elimination the “Caldey 
Brothers who did not go over to the Church of Rome,” 
are, so far as Pershore is concerned, summed up in one 
person, for the solitary novice also left England. 

Apart from this one monk who was professed during 
the Anglican régime at Caldey, the Pershore community 
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must obviously consist of those who were Oblates or else 
of new-comers who were not attached to the Caldey com- 
munity at all. And so the announcement that the 
“Brothers have the full sanction of the bishop of the 
diocese, and are continuing their life on the basis of the 
Benedictine Rule,” can only refer to a theory of con- 
tinuity which is peculiar to the Church of England. 

When the Caldey monks were Anglicans they not in- 
frequently were subject to a certain amount of comment 
in the Catholic press, and if at any time criticism was 
offered, it was never to call into question their sincerity ; 
rather it was as a matter of surprise that any person 
could seriously contemplate the Order of St. Benedict as 
existing outside the fold of the Catholic Church, In the 
same way, whilst all honor is due to the sincerity of the 
Pershore Brethren, it is little short of amazing that any 
should be found to champion the cause of Benedictinism 
in the Church of England. 

The Caldey episode showed clearly that it is impossible 
for the Church of England to sustain within itself Bene- 
dictine monks. Caldey was by no means the only attempt 
at this form of religious life. The late Father Ignatius 
tried it at Llanthony and it failed. Two attempts were 
made in the same direction at Fond du Lac, one under 
the personal direction of the late Bishop Grafton, and 
both these attempts have come to nothing. That Caldey 
was able to persevere for so long in the Church of Eng- 
land was due, not so much to the fact that that Church 
had any real desire, as a Church, to have Benedictine 
monks, but to the courage, faith, and hopefulness of 
Abbot Carlyle, and also to the fact that the monks were 
to all intents and purposes isolated from the active life 
of the Anglican Church. 

The religious orders in the Church of England form no 
part of the economic system of Anglicanism; they have 
no representation in the synodical and representative 
bodies of that Church; they lack that protecting authority 
which gives permanence to the delivery and donation of 
himself which a subject makes in pronouncing his vows, 


? 


and lacking in this, how can a person be a religious at all: 

One of the hardest knocks delivered at the Church of 
England was that of Lacordaire, who said “the Church 
of England was no true branch of the Church Catholic, 
for she had not within her the vigor and power sufficient 
to develop the religious life.” This was a hard saying, 
and the High Anglican has smarted under it ever since. 
The Anglican Benedictines were welcomed in High 
Church circles because the fact of their existence ap- 
peared to remove the reproach of Pére Lacordaire: their 
abandonment of Anglicanism was the greatest blow the 
High Churchmen have sustained for a considerable time. 
Hence their fervor in welcoming the “loyal remnant’ to 
their bosom. Caldey was an old Catholic foundation, and 
it found its way home at last ; Pershore, too, was Catholic 
once, and it too may look unto the Rock whence it was 
hewn. 

The Anglican Benedictines take a new lease of life 











under the guarantee of Archdeacon Peile. He has to say 
of them: 


I can testify that they have shown themselves 
eminently reasonable, loyal, and ready to be guided by him [the 
bishop. ] 

Secondly, I have hopes that my name may in some degree 
serve to reassure some who would otherwise suspect this as a 
party movement. So far as I am known at all, I am known as 
a Moderate Churchman; and, as such, I desire to remind (or 
inform) Church-people that we are here dealing with men who 
have resolutely clung to their English Churchmanship through 
grave trials and anxieties. 

But my chief motive for addressing you is a profound con- 
viction that in our Church also there are some whose spiritual 
needs and powers can be fully realized only in the life of prayer 
and contemplation under a Rule. We may regard them as 
“weaker brethren,” or, more rightly perhaps, as a spiritual asset 
of enormous potential value to a Christian society. In either 
case, it is surely a pity if all we have to offer them is the choice 
between rejecting their vocation and transferring themselves to 
the Roman Obedience. 


The third paragraph is delicious. Imagine any Cath- 
olic having the impression that the religious houses of the 
Catholic Church are refuges for the “weaker brethren.” 
It sounds as though the Church of England contemplated 
the introduction of spiritual eugenics. Weaker brethren! 
and just a short time ago Mr. G, K. Chesterton told us 
that the reason why he wouldn’t do for a monastery was 
that he was not active enough! It is not a happy augury 
for the resuscitated Anglican Benedictinism that its pro- 
moters should have the idea in the back of their mind of 
its being a species of religious anemia. 
H. CHRISTOPHER Watts, 
Associate Editor, The Lamp, Garrison, New York. 


COMMUNICATIONS 
The Church in the Transvaal 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Your readers will perhaps be interested in learning some- 
thing about the conditions and prospects of Catholicism in 
the Transvaal. When peace was made in 1902 between the 
Briton and the the Northern Transvaal became the 
object of the Holy See’s special concern. Scattered over a 
territory of some 50,000 square miles, are thousands of Boers 
who belong to the Dutch Reformed Church and hundreds of 
thousands of pagan Kaffirs. In 1910 this large district was put 
in charge of a Prefect: Apostolic. When with eight other 
missionaries he took possession of his new Prefecture he 
found he had little he could call his own except a large mis- 


30er, 


field containing vast multitudes of unconverted souls. 
The missionaries 


sion 
He had no church, no school, no residence. 
zealously began, however, to learn the language of the natives 
and the Prefect selected suitable places for mission stations, 
and with the blessing of God and with help from benefactors 
in Europe and America, he was eventually enabled to open 


four mission stations with four little churches and five 
schools. 
The Catholics of the Prefecture are about one in ten 


thousand of the population, and they are very poor for they 
lost all they had during the last war and the depression which 
For example, the total income last year from all 
Drought, 


followed. 
sources within the Prefecture was less than $150. 
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and crops, and thermites which destroy buildings, are frequent 
scourges of the country. 

As the Dutch Reformed Church is no longer the state 
church, there is a fine field for missionary enterprise among 
the Boers. The Dominican Sisters provide already, as far 
as they are able, for the education of the children. With 
Dutch-speaking priests in their midst the truth will be heard 
ind prejudice will disappear. The time has come to help 
the: The Kaffirs with all their inherited vices and those 
acquired by contact with the whites, also need our help. 
Experience shows that once converted, they make good 
( s. Northern Transvaal, indeed, is full of promise. 
Che harvest is great, laborers too, will be sufficiently numer- 
ous, but for temporal means the Prefecture is the poorest of 
the poor D. I. Lans tots, O.S.B. 


Prefect Apostolic of N. Transvaal. 


St. Anselm’s, 673 Tinton Avenue, New York City. 


The Slanderers of South American Catholics 


\ MERICA: 
shore s for 


Five years ago, on the day of leaving my native 


this country, in search of a higher education, my father bade 
n I mber that I had been brought up in a Catholic 
home During all this number of years I have seen my 
people, our homes, our religion, and our clergy, ridiculed, 
bitterly criticized and wantonly libeled. Newspaper and 
magazine articles, books of travel and fiction, lectures and 
sermons, and interviews aplenty have come to my notice 
practically every week; all of which had this much in com- 
mon: hatred and bitterness, in a variable degree, for all things 
South American, the more so because South America hap- 
pens to be overwhelmingly Catholic. Some people in this 
country will never forgive us for this! In the midst of this 
terrible attack the Catholic Press has stood practically alone 
in our favor. It has been for many of us like an oasis in the 
middle of a desert, in which we have patiently drunk the 


ouly sympathy afforded us in this foreign land. It is for this 
reason that I select a Catholic paper to issue a protest, no 
matter how feeble it may the and gross 
misrepresentation of which we are the victims. 


be, against abuse 

Our relentless critics can be easily classified into two types. 
There is only one word in the English language by which 
one of these types can be justly designated. It is quite 
fortunate that these people defeat their own ends, so that 
we need not defend from their vitriolic attacks 
There is, however, a second and far more important type, of 
which Professor E. A. Ross, of Wisconsin University, is the 
latest example, that must be dealt with in a different manner. 

I do not question the truthfulness of these respectable 
people; but I take the the evidence 
on which they base their attacks and criticisms. We have in 
professors and 


ourselves 


with character of 


issue 


Sout 


h America a group of self-titled “learned” 
“ultra-learned” university students, who crowd certain clubs, 
hotel lobbies and other places more worthy of them, to dis- 


radical and atheistic ideas. These persons seem 
their ability and importance in proportion to their 
hatred for the Catholic Church. They find in the Protestant 
a good and absorbent listener, a more or less warm 


Nothing 


cuss their 


to rank 


tourist 


sympathizer; hence they try to outdo one another. 


o wicked, too sordid or too absurd for these renegades 


as long as it hurts the Church of their childhood. It is on 


the testimony of this handful of “muckrakers” that our good 
tourists come back to this country making broad statements 
about the moral character of our people and clergy. I 


Professor Ross or any other person to deny this 
They cannot 


challenge 
fact and to prove their statements with facts 


do it. Even if they could point out individual and isolated 


ttle fever, scab, horse disease, locusts, which strip the trees | cases here 


and there, any one of us could point out hundreds 
of cases to the contrary. + 

Four years of intimate contact with 
given me the sad impression that they are ready to believe 
practically anything that is said against the Catholic Church 
and clergy. Their minds have been prejudiced and poisoned 
from infancy. This is the only way in which I can explain 
the absurd and false statements made by men otherwise fair 
and truthful. A Protestant mind, no matter how intelligent, 
is always looking for some flaw or weakness in our beliefs 
and practices to make the most of it. What Catholic who 
has read ex-ambassador Bryce’s, in several respects excellent, 
book on South America, can doubt this? Now, with all due 
respect to these gentlemen, I dare ask this question: Is the 
spirit prevailing in certain clubs, hotel lobbies, university 
lecture rooms or Masonic lodges, a good criterion by which 
to judge the religious spirit of our young republics? If it is, 
then I have nothing else to say, they are right. But it is 
my personal belief that religion is not to be found in the 
It seems 


Protestants have 


places mentioned above, not in these days anyway. 
to me that religion has its foundations in the home, and the 
average South American home is essentially Catholic. It is 
to this home that I would take Dr. Ross and his ilk, to study 
our religious condition and to pass judgment on the moral 
character of our clergy. The clergy is always welcome in 
the best of our homes, and no South American would hesitate 
an instant to put the morality and Christianity of his home 


beside those of the homes of any other country in the world 


If we have anything to be proud of, it is our home. As long 
as it remains Christian, ‘we shall always be Christians, not 
nominal Christians, not twentieth-century Christians, but 


good, staunch, old-fashioned Christians, the kind Catholics 
are the world over! The Christ of the Andes preaches to 
the whole world our Christian faith, His mute eloquence 
should be more than sufficient to dispel the shadows cast on 
our religious beliefs by bigots and misinformed persons. 

My words may not have the weight that Professor Ross’ 
name gives to his, because I do not possess the years 
nor the learning of this distinguished professor, but let my 
sincerity and intimate knowledge of things South American 
make up for my lack of prestige. Juan L. E. Armas. 


Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., March 30. 


St. Louis Suppresses “The Lure” 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I am enclosing a clipping from the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
of March 26th inst., concerning that indecent play, “The 
Lure.” I trust you will publish both the clipping and this 
letter in order that the readers of AMERICA in other cities 
will notice that St. Louis has the moral courage to stamp out 
this vile production, and that the proper authorities in any 
city or town can do the same if they will. 

It is a lure, luring respéct- 
The 


“The Lure” is properly named. 
able people to see life depicted in its basest manner. 
real lure behind “The Lure” is that of the Almighty Dollar, 
luring producers to thrust the filthiest sort of plays upon the 
public regardless of the evil they do, so long as they bring 
in the dollars. It is to be hoped that this play will be made to 
beat a hasty retreat wherever it attempts to show its vile self. 
H. j. 8 
St. Louis, March 29. 


The clipping referred to follows: 


There will be no more performances in St. Louis of “The 
Lure,” which was severely condemned in the Post-Dispatch 
dramatic review Monday. 

Manager Stoltz of the Shubert Theatre agreed 
that the play should be at once withdrawn after Prosecuting 
Attorney Sidener had threatened to have the Shubert raided 
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if > attempt was made to reproduce the play there Thursday 
night. 

Sidener in the morning had told Manager Stoltz that he 
witnessed the play Wednesday night and that he considered 
it unfit for production on any stage. He said that if his 
order to withdraw the play was not obeyed he would have 
a squad of policemen on hand Thursday night to raid the 
Shubert and arrest Manager Stoltz and every actor in the 
company. After serving this notice on Stoltz, Sidener drew 
up warrants charging Stoltz and each member of the com- 
pany with conspiracy to subvert public morals and with 
maintaining a nuisance. ee 

The theatrical managers and Judge McDonald appeared at 
the Prosecuting Attorney’s office after Sidener had served 
notice on Stoltz and asked that they be permitted to modify 
the play’s lines and scenes and continue the production. 
Sidener said that changes would not make the play fit for 
production without making it a new play entirely. He 
pointed to a pile of letters on his desk, saying they were 
protests against the play from all over the city. 

“In that case,” said Judge McDonald, “there is nothing 
for us to do but withdraw the play. The Shuberts are in 
a close place. They can’t afford to let the public get the 
impression they are producing immoral plays and they must 
abide by the decision.” 


Retreats for Laymen 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Referring to the article on “Laymen’s Retreats’ 
peared in your March 14 number allow me to correct the 
“It is almost exactly five years since 


’ 


which ap- 


following statement: 
the first steps were taken to organize the work of ‘Laymen’s 
Retreats’ in America.” 

On July 19, 1906, almost eight years ago, seventeen men 
varying as much in age as in social grades, assembled in the 
chapel of the mission house of the Fathers of the Society of 
the Divine Word, Techny, IIl., about twenty miles north of 
Chicago, for the opening exercises of the first Laymen’s re- 
treat in America. On Sunday, September 23, of the same year, 
the geventeen retreatants, after receiving Holy Communion 
in a body, erected a crucifix in the above mentioned chapel 
in memory of this first laymen’s retreat. The ceremonies 
connected with the erection of the crucifix took place in the 
afternoon. The cross was carried in procession from the 
work-shop of the Brothers, where the cross was _ specially 
made, to the chapel amid the singing of psalms and reciting 
of prayers. Arrived at the high altar, Father Oelerer, after 
blessing the cross, addressed the retreatants, praised them 
for their religious fervor and encouraged them to carry on 
the eminently apostolic work they had been privileged to 
begin. At this, as well as at a subsequent gathering at Chicago, 
the question of organizing a society was discussed, and as a 
result the Sacred Heart Retreatants’ League was organized 
in the year 1907. Retreats have been arranged each succeeding 
year since, and not only for men but also for women. I take this 
occasion of announcing the dates for this year: For men, Ger- 
man, July 16-19; English, August 13-16. For women, Ger- 
man, July 9-12; English, August 6-9. 

Joun S. REINER. 


Chicago, March 29. 
Catholic Summer Schools 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I thank you for setting us straight in your issue for March 
28, with regard to “Beautiful Soup.” May I suggest that it 
is quite definitely settled that the author of “Beautiful Snow” 
was Watson, the father of a classmate of mine at Fordham, 
Watson, whom old Fordham men will remember 
very well? “Joe” once showed me the original manuscript 
of some of his father’s poems. “Joe” afterwards became a 
Jesuit in Canada, but died, I think, of consumption in New 
It seems that in your account of the Catholic Sum- 


Joseph 


Mexico. 





mer Schools in the same issue you inadvertently omitted 
mentioning New Rochelle’s, which the Ursuline Sisters whom 
Pope Paul III gave to St. Ignatius, have organized so well. 
Surely we Catholic men must be careful not to fail to give 
due credit to the magnificent efforts for education that our 


Catholic women are making 
Jas. J. Watsu, M.D. 


7 
wi. 


New York, March 


American Nuns Abroad 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

It is interesting to learn from the current issue of AMERICA 
that an American postulant has gone to join a community 
of nuns in Wales. An American nun abroad is, however, by 
no means a novelty. A glance at the history of Catholic 
Maryland will show that in 1790 three Daughters 
of that State in the Carmelite convent at Hogstraet, Belgium: 
the Superior, Mother Bernardine Mathews, and her nieces, 


there were 


Sisters Aloysia and Eleanora Mathews. Mother Mary 
Margaret Brent was Superior at the same time of the 
Carmelite convent at Antwerp, and was_ instrumental, 


through her cousin, Father Charles Neale, S.J., in sending 
the first community of Carmelites to the United States. A 
Philadelphia convert, Mother Cornelia Connelly, in 1846, 
founded in England that most successful teaching Congrega- 
tion, the Sisters of the Holy Child Jesus. A few years later, 
through the generosity of Louisa Caton, Duchess of Leeds, 
and granddaughter of Charles Carroll of Carrollton, she es- 
tablished the headquarters of her Institute in the old palace 
of the Archbishops of Canterbury, at Mayfield, 
storied ruin restored by Pugin to some of the architectural 
glory it had enjoyed from the days of St. Dunstan. 

Later years (1872-1886) carry the record of the fruitful 
services abroad of another illustrious daughter of Maryland, 
Mother Mary Aloysia Hardey, then Assistant General in 
Paris of the Religious of the Sacred Heart. Nor must we 
forget those valiant women who went, in 1883, from the 
Franciscan convent at Syracuse, N. Y., to a living death 
among the lepers of Molokai; nor, in our cwn day, the cheer- 
ful White Sister, Mother Mary Paul Murphy, from the Paulist 
parish, New York City, that the famous, strenuous African 
faunal hunter met on his visit to the Uganda Mission in 1910 
And other instances could be cited, 


Sussex, a 


T. F. M. 
3rooklyn, April 4. 


Night Law Schools 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The action of the American Law School Association in 
ciding not to admit to membership any school which maintains 
regular courses of instruction at night has called forth a vigor- 
ous protest from the dean of a school affected by the unreason 
His arguments in defence of the condemned schools 
He examines 


de 


able rule. 
will convince all who are not blinded by prejudice. 
the records of 1,876 graduates of one law school, of whom 1,322 
were from day classes and 554 from evening classes. Of these 
36 per cent. of the men who followed lectures by night attained 
to an average mark of 70 in their work, while but 33 per cent. 
of those who attended lectures by day attained to that mark. 
The examinations and repetitions were the same for both sets 
of students. From this and other circumstances equally import 
ant the dean concludes that the obnoxious rule is both absurd 


and unjust. It is hoped that the American Law School Asso 


ciation is open to conviction. 
New York, April 3. 
Law STuDENT. 
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Indian Commissioners Vindicated 


Readers of AMERICA are already familiar with the 
charges made against the Commissioners who for years 
have been laboring hard and successfully for the welfare 
Happy to relate, this paper does not any 
longer stand alone in their defence. Another champion 
in the person of H. C, Phillips, of Washington, a gentle- 
man who is in no way connected with the Government, 


of our Indians. 





has entered the lists, and has already done valiant work 
in the cause of truth and justice. Mr. Phillips knows 
He has studied all the issues in- 

No phase of the question has 


whereof he speaks. 


volved for two years. 
escaped his grasp. With a frankness and a courage which 
are as admirable as they are rare, he writes from out the 
fulness of knowledge, hiding nothing, befogging nothing, 
but only telling the simple truth with a directness all the 
more appealing and convincing, for that it bears no 
trace of passion. This gentleman takes up every charge 


and proves each false in turn. He shows that the ac- 
cused band of unpaid men did not neglect duties, but on 
the contrary fulfilled them at the cost of great personal 


For fifteen years past some of them have paid 


saci ifice. 
their own expenses while traveling in the interests of the 
The man 


Government. They have been called useless. 


who made the charge had positive knowledge of their 


ereat service at the very time he was railing against them. 

That self-sacrificing citizens should be held up to abuse 
is humiliating indeed. But when collusion is noticed in 
connection with the abuse the incident may well bring 
the blush of shame to the cheek of any high-minded man. 
In the present case there appears to be signs of collusion 
between the attacking Congressman and two citizens. It 
is to be hoped that this is not so. Otherwise what shall 
ve think of a servant of the people conspiring with others 
No upright man, no 


thy citizen would stoop to such a base method of ob- 


unfairly ? 


» attack gentlemen 





taining any end, much less the end this attack had in view. 
Respect for the probity of our Congress compels us to 
dismiss the thought of collusion in disgust. The case is 
bad enough as it is. There are misstatements in the at- 
tack, which cannot be reconciled with the truth. There 
are half-truths in the attack, which serve the purpose of 
misstatements admirably. The whole charge against the 
Commissioners is unjust and baseless. What else shall 
we say of this? What Mr. Phillips, the new champion 
of the Commissioners, says in these admirable words: 


Because of his position as Chairman of the House Committee 
on Indian Affairs, Mr. Stephens is entitled to the assumption 
that in printing the extension of his remarks he acted in good 
faith on information furnished him, but one cannot escape the 
conviction that the importance of his office should also carry a 
corresponding responsibility to verify statements before lending 
to them the weight of his authority. The bitterness of the 
printed speech, its occurrence after the item it attacks had 
been sustained by the author’s own Committee and also in the 
House debates, and the coincidence in dates of the letters of 
Mr. Parker and General Pratt, at least suggest the possibility 
of other sources of information, unnamed and neither impartial 
nor disinterested. If such sources exist, in justice to all con- 
cerned they should be known and judged on their merits. 


The Commissioners are to be congratulated; not so 


their accusers, however. 


Typical Anti-Catholics 


Ferdinand Brunetiére, the great French critic, who, 
when dying, became a Catholic, was a valiant defender 
of the Church against the attacks of unbelievers. * The 
}ombay Examiner quotes from one of his speeches the 
following “pointed and pithy characterization of the 
kinds of people who go to make up the main body of 
the critics and accusers of the Church”: 

Who, then, are they who reproach religion with being too 
wearisome? Those who do not practise it. Who are they who 
reproach the Church for exacting faith in her revealed doctrines? 
Those who believe in the worst fooleries and in the most absurd 
superstitions. Who are they who reproach the Church for not 
recognizing the dignity of man? Those who claim:the monkey 
for their father, chance for their master, pleasure for their law, 
annihilation for their end. Who are they who upbraid the 
Church with being a religion of money? Those who despoil her 
of her goods with the utmost cynicism. Who are they who 
accuse the Church of being intolerant? Those who cannot allow 
any one to hold an opinion differing from their own. Who 
are they who charge the Church with being an enemy to light? 
Those who, despising liberty, have closed Catholic schools and 
driven out the nuns and the religious teachers. Who are they 
who reproach the Church with being the enemy of the people? 
Those who, ignorant of history, are persecuting the charitable 
institutions established by religion. Who are they who indulge 
with the utmost audacity in violent tirades against the Church 
nothing whatever of 


and her teachings? Those who know 


religion or of what its precepts require. 

M. Brunetiére was speaking of course to the French- 
men who were tolerating or abetting the spoliation of the 
Church. But do not the answers he gives to his own 
questions admirably describe a type of anti-Catholic that 


is found to-day in all “civilized” countries? 
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‘*Deliquescent Socialism’’ 


Beyond some ill-defined general ideas and a common, 
though equally vague opposition to the authority of the 
Church and her ethical standards, Socialists have nothing 
that can be said to be universally accepted by them. The 
old Marxian precision in regard to at least a few tenets 
has been entirely lost. Even a writer in the Century, who 
declares that he is not one of those inhuman folks who 
would pin a Socialist to his premises, and joyfully con- 
cedes to them the inalienable rights of divagation, am- 
biguity and confusion, must admit that he finds himself 
hopelessly lost on their happy hunting grounds. In the 
course of a discussion on the subject of Deliquescent 
Socialism he gives expression to the following reflections: 

It seems to be in the very nature of a Socialist, as soon as he 
has found and settled on his premises, to long for escape. For 
fifty years Socialists have never seemed so much at home as 
when living outside their definitions. I suppose it is not right 
at the present time to try to limit the term Socialism to any par- 
ticular way of thinking, though it may still imply some peculiar 
activity of feeling whether with or without thought. Find 
the greatest common factor of a Socialist Church Leaguer, 
Laborite, Reformist, Guesdist, Marxist, Neo-Marxist, Social 
Democratic Federationist, North German Orthodox, South Ger- 
man Heterodox, Biological Sociologist, Sociological Biologist, 
Syndicalist, Shavian, Fabian, Hervéist and an H. G. Wells, and a 
Eugene V. Debs, and I doubt very much if it will turn out to 
be a principle. I doubt if it will be anything more definable than 
a sort of mental glow. I have known the completest of fogies, 
even a leading citizen of the city of New York, to confess in a 
coquettish way and in a sort of stage-whisper, that he is, after all, 
a bit of a Socialist himself. 


It is natural for those who realize the moral harm that 
Socialism has already caused to see in this condition a 
hopeful sign of the times. Catholics, however, have 
reason to look upon it only with greater apprehension. 
The very vagueness of present-day Socialism is apt to 
mislead good people into the mistaken notion that the 
movement has grown harmless, that it no longer differs 
from the ordinary orthodox reform projects and that the 
old-time conjuring expressions such as “revolution” and 
“economic determinism” have now lost their significance. 
This is a serious error. No matter how often the serpent 
may have shed its skin it still retains its former venom. 
The entire movement, through all its changes and varia- 
tions, has retained the anti-Christian, anti-Catholic spirit 
in which it was begotten. Though it may even assume 
the outward trappings of Christianity it is purely 
materialistic at heart. Its whole object is to make men 
ignore the spiritual life in order to absorb them com- 
pletely in the present existence. Not the least of its 
perils is the spirit of indifferentism with which its solici- 
tations begin, a spirit more dangerous than outright in- 
fidelity. 
into the hands of prospective converts all the immoral 
and irreligious literature it has spawned since the days of 
Marx and Engels. For Catholics the danger of Socialism 
has apparently not lessened but increased. The American 





Everywhere, moreover, it insists upon thrusting 


| 


Socialist Party, it may be added, sufficiently understands 
its purpose. 


Sex Knowledge and Moral Advice 


People who “ sit in darkness and the shadow of death”’ 
are seldom lonely, for there are always men only too 
anxious to act as their friends, guides and philosophers. 
In the beginning of their philanthropic career these men 
are modest, even timorous to a degree not usually as- 
sociated with the masculine sex. But their coyness soon 
wears away. The wistful eyes which are continually 
pleading with them in mute, but tender accents, for the 
bread of knowledge enheartens them, inspires them to 
lofty courage and high resolve. Then they speak their 
minds freely ; they philosophize in print. 

The teachers of New York have such a friend, guide 
and philosopher. True they do not sit in darkness, 
neither is the shadow of death athwart their faces. Their 
guide thinks so, however, and from out the fulness of his 
light he would make the way bright before them. With 
this intent he, tells them in a recent issue of an evening 
paper, that an “ounce of sex knowledge is worth a ton of 
moral advice.” If so, the virtue of the former must be in 
It is not in the sex knowledge. Experience is 
warrant for this statement. Sex instruction was given 
at one of our universities some seven years ago. The 
result was scandalous, Perhaps the ounce limit was ex- 
ceeded. Some two years ago one lecture on sex hygiene 
was given by a minister at another university. The re- 
sult was equally scandalous. The ounce limit was ex- 
ceeded again. Two years ago selected lectures were given 
to small boys under most favorable conditions. The re- 
sult was most unsatisfactory. It is so difficult to judge 
the amount. The ounce must have been exceeded 
once again. But is the difficulty in the ounce after all? 
Knowledge is not moral power; and moral power is the 
prime necessity in a matter of this kind. Sex knowledge 
will not give this. It appeals to the wrong faculty; puts 
the emphasis in the wrong place. It stresses imagination 
and intellect and touches the will lightly. It inflames 
the fitful, youthful imagination. It calls to passion which 
should lie dormant long after the period prescribed for 
the beginning of instruction in sex hygiene. It breaks 
down reserve and modesty. It furnishes dangerous 
topics of conversation. Yet an ounce of it is worth a 
ton of moral advice. The inefficiency of the advice must 
be in the tonnage. The advice itself appeals to all that 
is high and noble and hopeful. It plays on all the facul- 
ties, and arouses the noblest sentiments. It lifts a man 
out of himself; takes him away from all that is of the 
earth earthy; minimizing the claims of the flesh, ac- 
centuating the things of the spirit. Surely its inefficiency 
is in the tonnage? May we humbly ask teachers to 
diminish the quantity, but preserve the moral advice? A 
ton is too much for little minds and hearts. There is the 


difficulty. 


the ounce. 
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Ethics and News Gathering 


For some time past one of our most prominent daily 
papers has been in controversy with the Associated Press. 
As is usual in a dispute of this kind old grievances have 
been discussed in a manner entirely frank and interesting. 
Che revelations made are by no means to the credit of 
the Association. It has been guilty of breaches of con- 
duct which are simply amazing from the standpoint of 
ethics. Common respect for the sacredness of family 
life and other people’s property has been disregarded in 
a way which does more credit to brigands than to gentle- 
men. In one instance the Association tampered with a 
family physician in order to obtain news over which the 
afflicted family should have had full control. At another 
time its agent disordered telephone wires that a rival 
agency might not obtain early news. Worst of all, it 
tampered with the servants of the late Pope, causing 
them to violate a sacred confidence at the solemn moment 
of the Holy Father’s death. 

To evade detection in transmitting its ill-gotten news 
it resorted to a deception in phrasing the message. Such 
is the admission of the president of the Association. 
When the Conclave for the election of the new Pope 
was held, the Associated Press practised its wiles. again. 
[t made a Noble Guard its agent, and he with a perfidy as 
unworthy as was the action of the Association, sent out 
from the Conclave sacred confidences, in code messages 
disguised as laundry lists and doctors’ prescriptions. 

The baseness of all this is too obvious to call for com- 
ment. The natural law makes it clear enough to men that 
it is a crime to suborn servants to betray secrets. But 
this is not the phase of the question which we wish to 
accentuate. Rather it is this: Catholics have been told 
again and again that the Associated Press not only has 
the utmost respect for them and their religion, but is 
passionately fair and upright. Catholics may now judge 
for themselves. Most of them will doubtless conclude 
that respect and fairness have meanings of which they 


were hitherto ignorant. 


Another ‘‘Despatch from Paris’’ 


The New York Times of March 29 published a 
“special cable” despatch to the effect that: 

Mme. Lariviére, director of La Mode Illustrée, has gone to 
Rome to argue with the Vatican on behalf of Paris dressmakers, 
whose custom is seriously affected by the recent clerical attacks 


on the present modes. 


The despatch then went on to tell how several Parisian 
merchants were on the edge of bankruptcy because the 
Church was insisting that Catholic women dress decently ; 
how this noble widow of M. Lariviére went in despera- 
tion to the French Minister of Commerce, and besought 
him, no doubt with tears, to save the dressmakers of 
Paris from ruin by asking the Holy See just what modes 


would be “suitable to Vatican tastes’; how the Minister 








regretfully informed Mme. Lariviére that as diplomatic 
relations were suspended between France and the Holy 
See, he could do nothing to relieve the situation, but ad- 
vised her to appeal to the Pope herself; how she went to 
Rome, and failing to secure an audience with Pius X, 
had instead a protracted interview with Cardinal Merry 
del Val, who was “much interested in the matter, and 
promised that it should receive his attention, with some 
view to a modification of the rules.” 

We commend the whole yarn to the pious credulity of 
those who receive as oracular utterances all Vatican news 
coming by “cable despatch” from Paris, but we counsel 
AMERICA’S readers to take the story with a generous 
pinch of salt. Any indication that the Bishops’ protests 
against the immodest fashions that now prevail are prov- 
ing effective is certainly very gratifying. No doubt, too, 
the action of the Patriotic League of French Women 
whose zeal for decency in dress we applauded in our is- 
sue of March 21, has caused the Paris couturtéres great 
anxiety. 

One excellent way of correcting what is wrong in the 
modern woman’s gowns is by ridiculing unmercifully 
their immodest and grotesque excesses. A well-known 
Paris caricaturist, for instance, says that a new disease, 
which he calls “modomania” or dress madness, is now 
raging virulently. He thinks Parisiennes, when clad in the 
fearful and wonderful apparel of the season, closely re- 
semble horrible insects, “Bristling with claws, prickles, and 
antennz, and sheathed in scales flecked with venomous 
blotches like eyes, they remind one of huge beetles.” 
Even so much as to hint that his comparison is a happy 
one would be for us the height of imprudence. 


Light on the Index 


The Boston Evening Transcript published not long 
ago the titles of some books the Church has placed on the 
Index. Among the works mentioned are all of Balzac’s, 
Voltaire’s and George Sand’s, Hume’s “Philosophical 
Essays” and Renan’s “Vie de Jésus.” The Transcript 
then quotes, without comment, a writer who profoundly 
observes : 

It will also readily be admitted that if an educated Catholic 


were to act on this list in order to remain within the pale of 


the Catholic Church, he could only do so by placing himself 


outside the pale of universal culture. As a matter of fact, few 


Catholic readers do act on this inclusive list. 

Light from the East! We are to understand then that 
a contumacious Catholic who in his hunger for “uni- 
versal culture” should read Voltaire, would be ipso facto 
excommunicated! According to the Transcript, however, 
he need not feel disturbed about that, for most of his 
educated coreligionists are in exactly the same box, since 
it is notorious that there are “few Catholic readers” who 
do not devour Voltaire, Balzac, etc., to their heart’s 


content. 


The Transcript’s authority is, of course, wrong. In 
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forbidding Catholics to read such anti-Christian or im- 
moral authors as those named above, the Church, ob- 
viously, is acting as the guardian of her children’s faith 
and morals. She believes that the “universal culture” of 
Catholics will not be seriously impaired by neglecting the 
“complete works” of an avowed foe of Christianity. 

“Thou shalt not kill,” besides being one of God’s com- 
mandments, is a decree of the natural law. It not only 
forbids doing what is fatal or injurious to the body’s life, 
but likewise prohibits taking into the mind what gravely 
menaces morals or religion. The Transcript doubtless 
favors legislation that will keep people from contracting 
the drug habit. Why, then, should not the Church pro- 
tect her children from poisonous literature? The most 
effective way she found of doing this was by establishing 
the Congregation of the Index. 

When a book is submitted to that tribunal the secretary 
of the body first tries to learn whether it is worth while 
juridically examining the work in question. Many a 
modern novel, for example, is obviously so prejudicial to 
faith and morals that there is no need of solemnly pro- 
claiming the fact. If the volume submitted is considered, 
however, deserving of inspection, a consultor goes 
through the book, noting carefully what he finds objec- 
tionable and pointing out also its redeeming features. 
Accompanied by this consultor’s report the book is then 
examined by other members of the Congregation, scholars 
and theologians, who have taken an oath to let their 
judgment be influenced by nothing but regard for the 
welfare of souls. If the book delated is condemned, it 
rests with the Supreme Pontiff to authorize the publica- 
tion of the decree. The author is then ordered to sup- 
press or amend his book and if, as is commonly the case, 
he laudabiliter se subjicit, the decree itself announces 
‘his submission. 

This decision of the Church all loyal Catholics, of 
course, obey. Just as it is a grave sin of disobedience 
to eat meat without leave on Friday, it is wrong to read, 
unless a dispensation has been secured, a book banned by 
the Index. As the Church is no less kind than cautious, 
she strives to keep her children from ignorantly or per- 
versely taking poison. This is the object of the Index. 
Just as of old, the Ephesians brought to St. Paul their 
bad books and burnt them before him, Catholic authors 
and readers of to-day submit to the decrees of the Con- 


gregation of the Index. 


LITERATURE 
A Lyric Note 


A contributor to the Nation of a few weeks ago tells us 
what is wrong with some recent definitions of lyric poetry, 
and thereby may remind us of the golden days of our youth 
when we could soften and subdue the most importunate ex- 
aminer by the simple declaration that “lyric poetry expressed 
the personal emotions of the poet.” The days of simplicity 
have fled. We are wiser, if not more cheerful, than our 
fathers. Such an answer to-day would stir any pedagogue to 











wrath, and in fact has drawn down the mild anathema of the 
writer in the Nation. He has fallen foul of that definition 
along with the rest. 

Let it be so. I do not mean to stand as its advocate. We 
may have loved the lyric better, when we could tuck our 
facile definition in our pocket, unperturbed; but the gadfly 
of doubt and inquiry is in the air and suffers us not to sit. 
But it is to be regretted that “H. deW. F.” has shrunk from the 
attempt to formulate a definition of his own. He has fired broad- 
sides into the enemy with a gusto; but he has not tasted 
that keener joy of battle with our peers, when we nail our 
own colors to the mast and sail the seas under fire of the 
He declines such a hazard at the outset, and 
means 


answering gun. 
he concludes by surmising that “the lyric 
little more than a poetic quality.” 

Now I mean to subscribe to this as to everything else that 
the writer says. I believe that the term “lyric” denotes a 
poetic quality, just as the term “satiric” and the term “pas- 
toral,” and even the term “dramatic” denotes each a par- 
ticular quality, visible not only in the species of poetry they 
designate, but elsewhere. A drama and an epic may have 
lyric moments just as they may have moments satiric or 
pastoral. The Greeks themselves, our cynosure, knew this, 
and recorded their perception when in the very midst of a 
dramatic dialogue they interrupted the tragic trimeters for 
a lyric metre, as often as the lyric quality required it. “Hail, 
Light Divine,” sang Iphigeneia as she was led forth to be 
sacrificed: 

Hail, Light divine! 
Hail, Day in whose hands doth the World’s Torch shine! 
In a strange new life must I dwell, 


And a strange new lot must be mine. 
Farewell, dear Light, farewell! 


And she sang because the lyric quality was too clear and keen 
for recitation. 

It is the same lyric quality that gleams in such radiant 
lines as the following from “The Winter’s Tale”: 


O Proserpina! 
For the flowers now, that frighted thou let’st fall 
From Dis’s waggon! daffodils, 
That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty; violets dim, 
But sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes 
Or Cytherea’s breath; pale primroses, 
That die unmarried, ere they can behold 
3right Phoebus in his strength— 


In all, perhaps, of Shakespeare’s plays, such flights into the 
realms of pure song might be gathered from amid the busy, 
dramatic lines that drive the action of the tale to its con- 
clusion. The following is a favorite morsel on the lips of 
the writer in whose footsteps I am (thus far) treading: 


To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day 

To the last syllable of recorded time, 

And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 

The way to dusty death. Out, out, brief candle! 
Life’s but a walking shadow, a poor player 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage 
And then is heard no more: it is a tale 

Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing. 

This is as purely lyrical as any sonnet ever composed, and, 
if written in the metre of the dialogue, this is only because, 
both by nature and convention, our iambic pentameters are 
more suited to lyric expression than were the iambic trimeters 
of Greek tragedy. Indeed, one need not be overventuresome 
to assert that the wild appeal of King Lear to the warring 
winds and rains: 

“Blow, winds, and crack your cheeks! rage! blow!” 
would have been written by Euripides in dochmiacs, as the 
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only metre grisly enough for such shreds of passion. But, 
be that as it may, even the rankest Philistine would perceive 
that it is a far cry from the passages quoted to such action- 





making words as these of Lady Macbeth: 

What beast was’t, then, 
That made you break this enterprise to me? 
When you durst do it, then you were a man; 
And, to be more than what you were, you would 
Be so much more the man. a 

I have given suck, and know 
How tender ’tis to love the babe that milks me: 
I would, while it was smiling in my face, 
Have pluck’d my nipple from his boneless gums, 
And dash’d the brains out, had I so sworn as you 
Have done to this. 


And even the most skeptical agnostic will concede that these 
lines, whatever vigorous intensity informs them, lack the 
lyric note that the foregoing quotations possess. 

Now what gives to the former passages their distinctive- 
ness? Everything depends upon this. If we can discover the 
we may be able to come proudly forward with a defi- 


answer, 
It is as certain as anything can 


nition of lyric poetry itself 
be that it is not the note of personality. It is still more 
certain that it is not the musical or singing tone. I am 
inclined to say that most certainly of all it is not intensity, 
for Lady Macbeth’s unlyrical retort is the most intense of 
all. Perhaps we may agree that the difference is to be found 
in a trait I have already alluded to; that the lyrical utterances 
poised in the air, while lines that are unlyrical fly 
The former pause to brood; the latter make 


hover, 
toward a goal 
speed to advance. The former suspend action for contempla- 
tion; the latter are busy with the activities of thought and 


passion 

Perdita, the very pastoral princess, welcomes her shepherd 
guests with gifts of flowers, and accompanies each with a 
tribute of words that for all their brightness have no more 
flavor of lyricism than my prosy dogmatics. She says: 

Now, my dearest friend, 

I would I had some flowers o’ the spring that might 
Become your time of day; and yours, and yours. 


And then,—a brief enchantment falls upon her; beauty 


showers round her through the air; for an instant she almost 
forgets her company; she hovers over the radiant dreams 
f flowers in her thoughts: 
O Proserpina! 
For the flowers now, that frighted thou let’st fall 


from Dis’s waggon 
And so on. She is lyrical, because she pauses, she dreams, 
she becomes contemplative. 

Now the sum of my conclusion is_ this If the lyric 
quality in dramatic or narrative poetry suspends the flight 
of action and bids the muse spread her wings and hover for 
a while over a thought or a scene or an object, then let us 
gather those shorter poems in which this hovering quality 
prevails throughout, in which it is the exclusive or the 


dominant mood, and let us call these poems lyrics. Let us 


accept this as the distinctive trait of pure lyric poetry. It 
will bear examination. It will include the sonnet which is a 
store of scandal to some other definitions. It will embrace, 
f needs be, Milton’s “Lycidas,” as well as Shelley’s “Sky- 


It will enfold Wordsworth generously and without 


doubt o1 iil, and with a little good-will it stretches its 
lges over the lyrics of Pope and Dryden. But best of all 
t severs the lyric quality from the epic and dramatic, for it 
marks expr sly the note that divides the poem of action 
fr he poem of contemplatio1 
Thus, then, we have a definition or at least a diagnosis of 
lyt y t new, for perhaps the doctors of the law 


may di er it even in Aristotle: not unassailable, for to 








what end would one enter the lists at all, without the hazard 
of a wound? But one that you may couch a lance to defend 
if you will, and one that is at least unassailed by the writer 
in the Natton. Francis M. CONNELL, S.J. 


REVIEWS 


Men and Matters. By Witrrip Warp. New York: Long- 
mans, Green and Co. $3.50. 

This is a book of miscellaneous essays by an author who 
thinks well and writes clearly. As a consequence he has 
produced an interesting volume, more conspicuous, perhaps, 
for merit than for defects. Many of the essays deal with men 
of distinction who have left their mark clear on the pages of 
modern history. For the most part Mr. Ward is happy in 
the choice of his heroes and sympathetic in his portrayal of 
them. His chapter on Cardinal Newman’s sensitiveness is a 
carefully worded apology for his former exposition of that 
trait of the Cardinal’s character. The writer has missed the 
force of the objection against his estimate of Newman. The 
difficulty is not that he exposed the sensitiveness pitilessly, 
but rather that he exposed it in a way which causes the 
reader to form an entirely false estimate of Newman’s char- 
acter. The great qualities of the Cardinal's soul are all but 
obscured on Ward’s pages, while the defects and deficiencies 
seem mountain high. In this Mr. Ward was lacking in a 
sense of proportion, a trait which does not show itself in 
his other works. But there is something more objectionable 
than the misconception contained in the chapter under 
criticism. Undoubtedly the author of “Men and Matters” is 
a staunch Catholic. It would be wrong to assert or intimate 
the contrary. Nevertheless he has an unfortunate habit of 
laying himself open to serious misinterpretation in this re- 
gard. In this book he speaks of “adapting the details of 
Christian theology to the exigencies of the times,” and tells 
us that “there has been in the course of the past half century 
or more a widespread endeavor to bring Catholic thought 
abreast of the times, an endeavor rendered especially urgent 
in our own day by the rapid advance of science.” This is 
not fit language for a man of Ward’s position and ability. 
In the first place, it is illogical. The proper order is reversed. 
The exigencies of the times should rather be brought into 
touch with the details of Christian theology, thus rendering 
the world an easier place for a godly life. Apart from this, 
the language is dangerous. As it stands, it might easily be 
interpreted in a heretical sense, giving scandal to a multitude 
of souls. Unfortunately there are those who are longing for 
words of this kind to abet headlong folly, to apologize for 
their lack of loyalty. The attempt to bring Christian theo- 
logy into touch with the exigencies of the times has been 
disastrous already.. Some who attempted it fell into the 
abyss of heresy; others are struggling hard to balance them- 
selves on the brink; others are talking so obscurely that it is 
hard to tell whether they are on earth or high above it, in 
This whole process of thought and ex- 
pression is fairly odious. Mr. Ward would do well to excise 
some portions of this book and employ the space gained in 
developing and accentuating that portion of the chapter on 
the constructive genius of the Church, where he speaks of 
the necessity of preserving the legacy of Catholic thought. 
His spirit is true; his intellect is good. He would do the 
work well and thereby confer a blessing on all in these days 


a. es 


an impenetrable fog. 


of anxiety 


Boys’ and Girls’ Bookshelf. Vol. I, Fun and Thought for 
Little Folk; Vol. II, Children’s Book of Work and Play; 
Vol. III, Famous Tales and Laughter Stories; Vol IV, Book 
of Nature and Outdoor Life (Part 1); Vol. V, Book of 
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Nature and Outdoor Life (Part 2); Vol. V1, Book of 
Wonders and Curious Things; Vol. VII, Historic Tales and 
Golden Deeds (Part 1); Vol. VIII, Historic Tales and Golden 
Deeds (Part 2); Vol. 1X, Bible Stories and Character Build- 
ing; Vol. X, Little Journeys into Bookland. By More Than 
One Hundred Eminent Editors and Contributors. New 
York: The University Society. $34.50. 

The “child of to-day” cannot justly complain that pub- 
lishers fail to provide him and his sister with sufficient read- 
A list of new “juveniles” always occupies con- 
and “The Book 

December 14, 1912, 


ing matter. 
siderable space literary 
Knowledge,” in our 
undertakes to supply in twenty large volumes entertainment 
and instruction tor our little by laying under con- 
tribution almost the whole field of literature and nearly every 
kind of human activity. Somewhat similar to the “Children’s 
encyclopedia” in and “The Boys’ and 
Bookshelf,” a series of ten big volumes containing 


in journals, of 


reviewed issue of 


ones 


scope character is 
Girls’ 
some four hundred pages each. 

The whole work, to begin with, is finely printed and richly 
illustrated, and more than sixty well-known writers and 
artists have their names expressly mentioned as contributors. 
The first volume is intended for tiny lambkins and is a 
wonderland of delightful jingles, pictures and tales. Many a 
child that time and again has heard about “The House That 
Jack Built,” will be glad to read in “Mother Goose Up to 
Date” of “The That Jill Built,” while inquisitive 
youngsters who are accustomed to ask “What then?” at the 
abrupt conclusion of an old nursery rhyme, will be thoroughly 
satistied with “Mother Goose Continued.” The second volume 
suggests to boys and girls a million ways, more or less, of 
the third contains 


House 


occupying and amusing themselves; 
enough stories to fill the evenings of a dozen winters; the 
fourth and fifth volumes introduce youthful readers to the 
marvels of life, of observation, 
hazard answers to such recondite questions as, “Which is the 
mother: the hen that lays or the hen that hatches?” or “Why 
does the goat wear a beard?” and offer besides so many 
outing stories that the most benighted city child should be 
able after mastering these two volumes to distinguish easily 
The sixth number of the series 


outdoor teach habits even 


the birds from the flowers. 
tells of countless mechanical, scientific and natural wonders 
in this beautiful world; while the next two volumes, now that 
their readers are getting older, are filled with “Historic Tales 
and Golden Deeds.” To make the stories unobjectionable to 
children of every creed the editors have here carefully avoided 
certain instance the reign Elizabeth is 
summarized with the words: “The Queen loved her people, 
and did her best to make their life peaceful and happy.” 
Perhaps. With regard to just what constitutes peace and 
happiness, however, she and her Catholic subjects occasion- 


episodes. For of 


f 


ally differed. We suggest that the picture on page 338 of 
Vol. VIII be altered a little. 

Though the first eight volumes of “The Boys’ and Girls 
Bookshelf,” therefore, can be almost unreservedly com- 


mended by the Catholic reviewer, the last two numbers of 
the htm some embarrassment, The compilers 
of the volume “Bible Character 
strove, no doubt, to make its contents acceptable to every 
variety of Christian. Father John Talbot Smith, one of the 
editors of the series, has his first and only signed article in 
this volume. He tells the story of the Bible attractively, but 
the youthful reader is given no hint that the Catholics’ Bible 
differs in many ways from that of Protestants. In the “Old 
Testament Stories” that follow, though there are no traces, 
happily, of the “higher criticism,” nothing is told about the 
from the 
Our 


series cause 


on Stories and Building” 


Steedman, who writes “Stories 


Little Children,” 


Maccabees. Amy 


Life of Jesus for seems to believe in 





Lord’s divinity, and the numerous talks on “Manners and 
Morals” are excellent. In the reviewer’s judgment, however, 
the minds of impressionable Catholic children must not be 
filled with the Protestant prayers, hymns and sermons that 
abound in this volume. A section headed “Christian Heroes 
and Teachers,” for which Mrs. B. Ellen Burke and John H. 
Clifford assume responsibility, should have been edited with 
more care. The assertion, for example, that the “legends” of 
the saints “are partly true but largely imaginary” is open to 
serious misconstruction, and it is amusing to find St. Am- 
brose, St. Dominic, and St. Ignatius called “monks,” Loyola’s 
followers even being dubbed “monks of the world.” More- 
over, what is written in this volume about Protestant 
preachers will often jar on Catholic ears. 

Regarding the contents of “Little Journeys into Bookland,” 
the last number of the set, while there is much of course to 
praise, Catholic authors should have been much better repre- 
All that we find about great medieval writers like 
3ede, etc., are their names 


sented. 
Dante, Aquinas, Petrarch, Scotus, 
and pictures, while modern Catholic authors are conspicu- 
ously missing. In sketching the careers of writers as hostile 
to Christianity as were Voltaire, Gibbon and Rousseau, noth- 
ing is said to indicate the character of their works, and the 
eulogy paid unbelieving scientists like Darwin and Huxley 
is certainly overdone, particularly as so many of their “con- 
the highest scientific 


clusions” are no longer accepted in 


circles. We might add that a digest of “The Cloister and the 
Hearth,” and a chapter from “Westward Ho!” are not 
calculated to make this volume attractive to Catholics. We 


would suggest, therefore, that the last number of the “Boys’ 
and Girls’ Bookshelf,” if a new edition of the work is pre- 
pared, should be edited and compiled with greater care. We 
also suggest that there be more poetry among the verse 
selections. As for the book on “Bible Stories and Character 
Building” perhaps it would be worth while for the publishers 
to keep the present book for those who want it, but to get 
out another ninth volume especially suited to the needs of 


W. D. 


Catholic children. 

Popular Government, Its Essence, Its Permanence, and 
Its Perils. By Witt1Am Howarp Tarr. New York and New 
Haven: Yale University Press. $1.15. 

Mr. Taft’s experience as lawyer, judge, cabinet minister and 
President, and his naturally judicial attitude of mind have 
exceptionally fitted him to elucidate the constitutional and 
brought into acute party 


juridical questions that have been 
controversy by the social and economic movements of our 
times and the personal interests involved in them. The eight 
lectures delivered at Yale and the two addresses read before 
the American Bar Association, which with a complete index 
make up the 283 pages of the modest volume, read, with per- 
the of an impartial 


who is patriotic American, 


haps one exception, as expression 
philosopher and jurist 
rather than of a life-long politician whose views have been 
identified with a party. 
career would be hard put to determine from these pictures, 
to what line of partisan policy or action the author was at- 
tached, and he will be occasionally found committed to per 


as such has put or is likely 


also a 


One who was unacquainted with his 


sonal preferences which no party 
to put into its platform. 

He meets every live or burning question squarely and wastes 
words on no other. His explanation of the essentials of our 
Constitution and polity is exhaustive, but always in direct 


bearing on the controverted matters of the day. When the 
Constitution was written, “We, the people of the United 
States,” meant, directly at least, those of the then 150,000 
qualified voters who elected the delegates, less than one 


twenty-fifth of the whole. It means now, not more than one 
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th woman suffrage would not reach two-fifths; 
have always had, continue to have, a 
ernment by a minority of the entire people. The initiative, 
referendum and recall would diminish instead of increasing the 

Wherever these devices have been ap- 


fifth, and wi 


and must 


governing minority. 
plied to legislation in State and city, excepting some simple 
enactments of easy interpretation and within popular com- 


petency, only a fraction have tested them at the polls, and 
n has always received a smaller vote than that 


Hence they only enable an excited 


such legislatio 
to representatives 
ynounce for all before any have time to think, 


viven 


mino 


ity to pr 
and thus forward the hasty ambitions of the reformer-in-a- 
hurry. Mr 


ing sens¢ 


is confident there is in our people a restrain- 
the with 


h nostrums from attaining their logical and historical con- 


Taft 


that will prevent movements identified 





clusion; which is that the man in a hurry is soon followed by 
the man on horseback. 

Popular government does not mean that every citizen votes 
on every question, an impossible procedure; but that the 
la st possible number of citizens have convenient 


| 
oppor- 
. . . : | 

ote on questions within their ability to decide, the | 


country and the composite character of its people, than any 
other has encountered. Appointment rather than election of 


judges, permanency up to a 65 or 70-year limit, and suitable 


t ty to \ 
chief of which is the selection of representatives in whose 
competency and character they have confidence. Thus will 
th country be guided, not by gusts or groups, but by the | 
( red judgment of the people of all classes, which is 
DO] r vernment. But occasionally gusts of passion will | 
sweep through legislatures and into statute books. These 
have been provided for by the United States judiciary and | 
eS] lly the Supreme Court, the distinctive institution that | 
has kept our system of government intact under a severer 
strain, owing to the extent and rapid development of our | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ition, would increase their efficiency; recall, whether 


remuner: 
would turn them into politicians and 
would tend 


of judges or decisions, 


timeservers, and the resultant contempt of law 
towards anarchy. The few instances of Supreme Court re- 
versals and of wrong decisions, and the inconveniences of 


ly legal construction, that are paraded by radical pro- 


trict 
Strict 





gressives, are vastly overbalanced by the long line of just 
and wise judgments and consequent stability of law and con- 
stitution, a record that no body of fallible men can be expected 


to surpass. 
Taft's zeal for universal arbitration seems to have led 
In other matters he objects to 


vir 
into self-contradiction. 
a parallel of procedure with that of other nations, on the 
our 


him 


legislat ive, 
better 


especially 
are different 
would have our Senate forego 


that constitution, and 


and 


our 


ground 
judicial from and 
than theirs. Nevertheless, he 
its treaty-making rights and adopt the usage of other nations 


retorted that our Senate and its usage are also 


executive systems, 


It might be 
different and better; and in any case they are ours, an essential 
justified like the rest by | 
With this exception, 
and its 


part of our distinctive system, and 
the 
“Popular Government” 
admirable combination of lucidity and brevity in expounding 
questions of to the should com- 
a text-book in our colleges and high schools, 
the trade of citizenship. , 


M. K. 


experience of our national lifetime. 


is unassailable in argument; 








immediate concern nation 


mend it as and 
1? 


indeed, to all who are learning 


By Georces DArRZENsS. 
By E 
50 
volumes are the first numbers of a new “Thresholds 
The “Chemistry” can be recommended to | 


Chemistry. 
Zoology. 
Co 


se 


Brucker. Garden City: Doubleday, 
Page $0 


Science” series. 


be 


those who will content with an aristocrat’s knowledge of 


the science. It is extremely elementary and so clearly written 
that there is no difficulty in understanding the contents. The 
author builds on the atomic theory which is becoming quite 
improbable with the advance of science. At its very best it 
was never more than some kind of a working hypothesis 
which left unexplained more difficulties than it solved. This 
should be borne in mind by pupils who in their simplicity are 
apt to accept the hypothesis as an established fact. 

We have neither words of welcome nor commendation for 
Professor Brucker’s “Zoology.” It not a fit book for 
Christians. The author’s temper and method can be judged 
from the following citation: 

Our ancestors, very little removed from beasts, lived 
in caves, and themselves were beasts of prey, but the slow 
development of their intelligence has led to the advancement 
of the race, so that many of the relics of the brute have 
been lost, and there is hope that still more will disappear. 


is 


This hope might well be extended to language like the 


above, whose only possible effect is debauchment of the 
intellect to base ideals and of the will to baser morals. 
x, =. 2. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


“Catholic Encyclopedia,” which has 
Its 


The Index Volume of the 
just arrived, is a fitting crown to a great achievement. 
800 pages of references to doctrines, persons, things and places 
of Catholic interest, and an additional 150 bringing the titles 
up to date, and mapping “Courses of Reading” on Apologetics, 
Art, Music, Education, Science, Hagiography, His- 
tory, Homiletics, Law, Literature, Scripture, Philosophy, The- 
ology, etc., make it of priceless value. There will be a further 


Sculpture, 


review of the volume. 

The Catholic boys and girls of yesterday and the day before 
who mastered “De Harbe” were well grounded in their religion. 
The sixth American edition of that Jesuit’s famous Catechism 
has lately appeared under the editorship of Dr. James J. Fox and 
Father Thomas McMillan. Questions have been added or recast, 
some phrases altered, the historical sketch of the Church brought 
down to the present time, in the exposition of duties a keener 
eye has been had to conditions in this country and recent discipli- 
nary decrees are explained. (Schwartz, Kirwin & Fauss, New 
York, $0.36.) 

Among the new or forthcoming spring books in which Catho 
lics should be interested are: “Priestly Practice,” a volume of 
essays by Father Barry O'Neill, of the Ave Maria staff ; a cheaper 
edition of the late Canon Sheehan’s last and of 
von Ruville’s “Back to Holy Church” (Longmans); “The God- 
head of Jesus,” a book of sermons by Dr. G. S. Hitchcock (Heath, 
Cranston & Ouseley); a new and augmented edition of “The 
Priest: His Character Work,” Keating’s excellent 
volume (Kegan Paul); Father Lucas’s “Holy Mass,” a recent 
number of the “Catholic Library”; a translation of Blessed Henry 
Suso’s autobiography (Burns & Oates); “Questions and An- 
swers on the Catholic Church” (Sands).. Rev. Peter Guilday 
is writing a history of “The English Catholic Refugees on the 
Continent,” from the accession of Elizabeth till the close of 
the eighteenth century. The first volume is entitled “The Eng 
lish Colleges and Convents in the Low Countries, 1558-1795” 


six novels 


and Canon 


(Longmans). 


Mrs. George Wemyss’s “Grannie’ (The Macmillan Co., 
$1.35), is a graceful, dainty book, full of sweet dialogue and 
old-fashioned wisdom. The picture of the old lady, whose 
reveries and correspondence take up all the space between 


the covers is undoubtedly a success. If we criticized at all 
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we should only say that the characters and their personalities 
interested us enough to want to see more of them in some 
tangle of situation or march of events. All of which the 
author has thought fit to deny us. “Grannie” presents us 
with all the materials for a tale and then leaves us so. 


“In Our Lady’s Praise,’ an anthology made by E. Hermit- 


age Day, D.D. (Longmans, Green and Co., $0.75), is a 
Protestant compilation. That Protestants should cultivate de- 
votion to the Blessed Virgin is a very hopeful sign. On the 


other hand, the poems in this very small book that come from 
Protestant pens show that devotion to the Mother of God is an 
exotic in any of the sects. A couple of poems by Miss E. Nesbit 
would be simply amazing, were it not that this is but the pen- 
name of Mrs. Hubert Bland. But, even so, they are hardly 
edifying to the reader or worthy of Our Blessed Lady 





We have received a varied assortment of popular leaflets, short 
tracts, educational programs and lists of books and pamphlets 
issued by L’Action Populaire at Rheims, the well known centre 
of Catholic 
confined to social and economic subjects, but deal likewise with 
apologetics and ethical questions of every kind. Its principal 
Le Mouvement Social Le Revue de l’Action 
It moreover issues a series of pamphlets somewhat 


social action in France. Its publications are not 


organs are and 
Populaire. 
on the style of the Catholic Truth Society’s publications, besides 
larger works and social reviews of the year. Those interested 
in its literature can now obtain it through the agency of L’Ecole 
Sociale Populaire of Montreal, Canada (1075 Rue Rachel). 
The latter organization is built up entirely after the model of 
L’Action Populaire, and from it the 
agency for its publications throughout Canada and the 


States. 


exclusive 
United 


has obtained 


Here is a new translation of “Victimz Paschali,” the Easter 


sequence: 


Unto the Paschal Victim raise, 
Christians, a sacrifice of praise, 

And grateful immolations heap; 

For lo! the Lamb redeems the sheep, 
And Christ, the sinless, breaks the ban 
His Father laid on sinful man. 

In duel Death and Life have fought, 
And wondrous is the issue wrought: 
Life’s Chief who in the battle died 

Is living, reigning, glorified! 


Mary, what marvel is it, say, 

That thou hast witnessed on the way? 
I saw the tomb of Christ who lives, 
The glory that His rising gives. 

His angels witnesses I found, 

And burial clothes that wrapped Him 
My Christ, my Hope, has risen. Ye 
Will walk with Him in Galilee! 

Now know we Christ from death did spring. 
Mercy on us, O Victor King! 


round 


The Boston Evening Transcript’s “Librarian” is struck by the 
thoroughness with which the reviews in the more learned liter- 
ary periodicals are now written. “No part of the book under 
discussion,” he observes, “escapes their penetrating eyes.” 
the index is weighed in the balance, for not infrequently notices 


Even 


end with remarks like these: 

We have detected certain errors in the index, which are 
too important to ignore. For the entry under “Schrumpffus, 
Graf Stellenbosch v. Stulpnagel zu,” the reader is referred 
to page 687. Of course, the correct reference is page 687 n. 
On page xlvii of the index there is a second error. The name 
of Feodor Scezcenechizky is misspelled, being given in the 
grotesque form of Scezenechyzky! It seems a pity that 

such glaring mistakes should be allowed to creep in, and 
mar the pages of what should be, etc., etc. 








severer strictures than the above 


There is nothing more annoying 
é J 5S 


An 
amusing criticism is very rare. 
to the “indolent reviewer” than a faulty index: unless it be the 


index deserving no 


absence of a preface. 

Dr. Charles W. Eliot, who is Collier's “candidate for the 
biggest man now living in America,” and whose “new kind of 
Christianity,” making “small account of ceremonies, rites, sac- 
raments, creeds and dogmas,” indicates, in the opinion of our 
contemporary, a “youthfulness of that ad- 
mirable, was recently invited to write the inscriptions for the 


new Post Office building at Washington. the 


spirit” is quite 


These are lines 
he produced: 

Carrier of news and knowledge, 

Instrument of trade and commerce, 

Promoter of mutual acquaintance 

Among men and nations, and hence 

Of peace and good-will. 


Carrier of love and sympathy, 
Messenger of friendship, 
Consoler of the lonely, 

Bond of the scattered family, 
Enlarger of the public life. 


The inscriptions were then submitted to President Wilson’s edi 
Unaware of their authorship, he picked up his blue 
that the 
They now read as follows: 


torial eye. 


pencil and made certain changes improved lines in 


terseness, logic and rhythm. 


Carrier of news and knowledge, 
Instrument of trade and industry, 
Promoter of mutual acquaintance, 
Of peace and good-will 

Among men and nations. 


Messenger of sympathy and love, 
Servant of parted friends, 
Consoler of the lonely, 

3ond of the scattered family, 
Enlarger of the common life. 


It is said that the President Emeritus of Harvard can put a 
thought in fewer words than any one else. Be that as it may, 
the President of the United States is an excellent editor. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Benziger Brothers, New York: 


In Quest of Adventure. $y Mary E. Mannix. $0.45; Spiritual Director 


and Physician. The Spiritual Treatment of Sufferers from Nerves and 
Scruples. From the French of Rev. Fr. V. Raymond, O.P. Translated 
by Dom Aloysius Smith, C.R.I. $1.75; Roma. Ancient, Subterranean 
and Modern Rome in Word and Picture. By Rev. Albert Kuhn, O.S.B., 
D.D. Part III. $0.35; Die Apostelgeschichte dem Christlichen Volke 
zur Betrachtung Vorgelegt. Von Dr. Ferdinand Ruegg. $1.00. 
Encyclopedia Press, New York : 
The Catholic Encyclopedia. Vol. XVI. Index. 
Rev. M. M. Gerend, St. Francis, Wis.: 
Christian Politeness. $0.85. 
Longmans, Green & Co., New York: 
Policy and Paint; or, Some Incidents in the Lives of Dudley Carleton 
and Peter Paul Rubens. With Fourteen Illustrations. $2.75; Mother 
Mabel Digby. A Biography of the Superior General of the Society of 
the Sacred Heart. 1835-1911. sy Anne Pollen. Preface by Cardinal 
Sourne. With Illustrations. $3.50. 
B. Herder, St. Louis: 
Benediction of the Most Blessed Sacrament. $0.60; S. Antonino and 
Medizval Economics. By the Rev. Bede Jarrett, O.P $0.30; The 
Lives of the Popes in the Middle Ages. By Rev. Horace K. Mann, D.D. 
The Popes at the Height of Their Temporal Influence. Innocent II to 
Blessed Benedict XI, 1130-1305. Vol. X. 1159-1198; The Parting of 
the Ways. By Florence Gilmore. $0.80; Allen’s Defence of English 
Catholics, 1584. Vol. II. By William Allen. $0.30; El Libro de Oro 
de la Devocién al Corazén de Jesus. Por el Padre Hilgers, S.J. $0.75 
The Macmillan Co., New York: 
Violence and the Labor Movement. By Robert Hunter. $1.50; Legends 
and Lyrics. A Book of Verses by Adelaide Anne Procter. First and 
Second Series. New Edition in One Volume. $0.40; The Betrothed. 
Translated from the Italian of Alessandro Manzoni, 2 Vols. $0.70 
Imprimerie du Messager, Montreal : 
Pour Preparer L’avenir. Le Pére S. Bellavance, S.J. $0.40. 
W. Thornton Parker, M.D., Northampton, Mass. : 
Personal Experiences Among Our North American Indians from 1867 to 
1885. By W. Thornton Parker, M.D. 
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Norman, Remington & Co., Baltimore: 
Irish Witchcraft and Demonology. By St 
J. F. Tapley Co., New York: 
Visits for Children to Jesus in the Blessed Sacrament. 


Joseph F. Wagner, New York: 


John D. Seymour, B.D. $1.50. 


Short and Practical Funeral Addresses. By the Rev. Anthony Hayes. 
$1.50; The Word of God Preached to Children. By the Rev. Ferreol 
Girardey, C.SS.R. $1.50; Religious Indifference. A Lenten Course. 
By Rev. Andrew Hamerle, C.SS.R. $0.40. 

EDUCATION 


Public School Teachers and Sunday Schools 


\MERICA had occasion, some time ago, to explain and defend 
i movement recently inaugurated in New York City. Certain 
teachers of the public schools here, recognizing that religious 
instruction had become impossible in most American urban 
homes and that present legislation forbade its imparting in the 
common schools, determined to organize classes in which, volun- 
tarily and entirely apart from the hours of regular school work, 
they would teach all children freely coming to them the lessons 
f Christian doctrine and practical morality. The plan implied 
the establishment of a system of free Sunday-schools taught 
by trained public school teachers. The first to enter upon the 
work were Catholics, but the scheme speedily won the attention 
ind cordial approval of representative non-Catholics. Leading 
members of a Ministerial Association in New Jersey declared 
their purpose to urge the new idea upon their own churches and 
to favor a similar system for the religious training of their 
wn children 

A clipping sent to us a couple of weeks ago from St. Louis 
evidence that the New York idea has already traveled 

Addressing the City Club of that city, John L. Alex- 
the National Scouts, 
Sunday-schools, to be directed and taught 
for 


ffers 

widely. 
first of Boy 
of 


teachers 


ander, who was secretary 


urged a system 
the city schools, especially 
Mr. Alexander did not hesitate 
Referring to a recent 
had 


by of 
children of the high school age. 
to speak openly the faith that was in him. 

journey he had made through the West, 
shown him that moral conditions in the high schools of certain 
tremendous of im- 
said Mr. Alexander. “It 
balance 


experienced 


he affirmed it 


States were “simply appalling.” “A wave 
morality is sweeping over the country,” 
men and 


but high school boys and girls too im- 


is affecting not mature women who have 
enough to withstand it, 
to oppose it. 
business men of the 
chools of Western States. 
and proof I can give them to him privately.” 

The speaker’s argument for the new idea is the old, old one. 
religious instruction and moral training to be 
ssential in the school formation of children; he deems it im- 
possible, as things are, to have these imparted in the regular 
routine of the public school courses; and he that the 


hustle” of American civic life eliminates the likelihood of such 


I cannot speak even to an audience of 
found in the high 


mature 
frightful conditions I 
But if any one wishes information 


believes 


le 
¢ 


protests 


nstruction in the home life of the child. “The old-fashioned 
home with morning and evening prayers and Bible instruction 
has departed from American cities, never to return. The 


fathers, sons and daughters work and go and return from labor 
The family is never together, fathers rarely 


instruction 


at different hours. 


their children. There can be no home in such 


One does not, it need scarcely be noted, approve of the condi 


tion thus described It is an unfortunate outgrowth of the 
materialistic nightmare that has so long dominated economic 
lations in the world. But it is a condition that faces us and 
must make the best of it Itisa condition, too, that, directly 
ving from the unhappy tendency which of late separates the 
irch and the school, almost of necessity involves the “appall- 
tate of morals Mr. Alexander described to the City Club 
Louis. Throughout all historv until our own dav educa 








tion was in the hands of the recognized authoritative moral 
agency in the world. But with the glorification of the State, 
which modern materialism has brought about, there developed 
the aim to take the education of the child out of the hands of 
natural guardians and place it m the control of the State. In a 
country like our own this meant secularization of education, 
and secularization with us has proceeded to a point where not 
only it cannot tolerate a God in the public school, but, at least 
among its foremost defenders, demands the practical suppression 
of any school in which a God is recognized. And yet the very 
thing we need to oxydize our educational atmosphere and make 
it sweet and wholesome is the religion and morality which are 
driven forth from our common schools. There is no morality 
without God. There never has been and there never can be. 
One cannot destroy the conception of God and retain morality 
any more than one can hang his coat upon a hook if there be no 
hook. 

Years ago John Stuart Mill affirmed that the school tax was 
that part of a man’s income which he should use for the educa- 
tion of his child, and that the only excuse the State had for 
taking it from him was that in his hands it could not pay for 
such an education, but in the hands of the State it could. He 
said also that a State monopoly of edutation:was a most danger- 
ous and intolerable tyranny. It has taken longer than it should 
have to awaken the multitude to a sense of the dangers threat- 
ening the social life of our country because of the misty con- 
ceptions of right and wrong, of justice and injustice, of honor- 
able integrity and despicable graft, naturally the outcome of 
the secularization of our schools. The thought of a system of 
well-organized Sunday-schools under the immediate supervision 
of a thoroughly trained and experienced body of Christian men 
and women teachers from the public schools, who shall freely 
give their time to that work, is an evidence of the awakening. 

To be sure, we Catholics contend that the little which may 
be achieved in the brief hour of a Sunday morning’s training 
will not suffice to develop conscience, and educate unto the 
righteousness of a good man. But it will help, and if in no other 
way, it will be some safeguard against the fiery aggressiveness 
of the secularism of the modern school. There are, the New 
York Sun some time ago assured its readers, 128 Socialist Sun- 
day-schools in the city of New York, where most of the teachers 
are public school teachers. If these teachers, paid for the work 
they do in the city’s schools by a democratic State, are seeking 
to undermine that State, it behooves other teachers with a truer 
conception of what is sane and vital in our American institutions, 
to work with might and main in the other direction. 

When we thus urge the spread of the new idea, we do so 
only as one urges the acceptance of a compromise which saves 
the partial good, whilst its rejection would involve a total evil. 
The ideal arrangement were one on entirely other lines. Every 
day almost is bringing to us new evidence of a flourishing 
growth of the demand for religious instruction of the children 
of the country. Why cannot the proponents of that demand 
come together and agree to a plan which shall bring to their 
purpose assured The of denominational 
schools under State favor and protection and support has been 

in other countries, and the solution has 
mutual respect and confidence to hitherto 
Surely, what has been done in lands and 
among the in the United 
States possess to know and execute the popular will, and to 
interests of the common weal, can quite 
as readily be It is our boast that 
every one among us has a right to his own conscience, to his 
own views, religious and political. With the measure of practical 
considerateness for one another that the boast implies, it ought 
not to be a difficult matter to make effective a system of laws 
will bring to each the individual and religious freedom he 


success ? problem 


satisfactorily solved 
brought peace and 
warring factions. 
peoples unblessed by facilities we 
labor to secure the best 


effected in our own Republic. 


that 
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has a right to look for in matters educational. The best patriot- 
ism is that which uses its influence to close the road to the 
incoming of license among us, and without the full and free 
opportunity to educate the future citizens of the country 
religiously that will be looked for in vain. M. J. O’C. 


ECONOMICS 
Railway Troubles 


The railways claim that vexatious legislation has been carried 
to such a point as to make their profitable operation impossible. 
Rates have been forced down, while laws have been made of 
Which the observance adds considerably to operating expenses. 
The existing depression all over the country has made the situa- 
tion still more difficult; and, as a result, we see trains being 
taken off and employees being discharged everywhere. Some 
will say this is all a pretence to obtain from the Railway Com- 
mission the increase in rates asked for several months ago, and 
will draw from it a fresh argument for government ownership. 
But it is clear that, whatever the profits of a road may be, if 
it be compelled to keep its rates unchanged, or even to reduce 
them, while its charges are continually increased, the moment 
must come when the investment will be profitless to the share- 
holders, and the road will be operated only for the benefit of 
the employees and the general public. A period of great activity, 
in which passenger and freight business is stimulated to excess, 
may retard that moment for the time being; but of this the 
last result will be that, when such a period has passed, the 
extinguishing of profitable operation will be quicker and more 
disastrous, as we see to-day. 

On approaching the question of railway freights and fares, and 
the general operation of the lines, one must recognize that it is 
exceedingly complex. So complex is it that the profitable man- 
agement of a system, or the reverse, has for many years de- 
pended on the personal capacity of the managers. We have 
seen again and again great companies going from bad to worse 
to end in receivership, and similar companies going from good 
to better until their stock comes to be looked on as a gilt-edged 
investment. We have seen systems dragging out a profitless 
existence become, with a change of management, prosperous, 
increasing continually in value through the improvement of the 
permanent way and equipment, and at the same time paying 
dividends. This would indicate that the railway rates were not 
very far from the right figure, since they could give a profitable 
business or the reverse according to the management. Had 
they been too high, the worst managed road must have made 
something; had they been too low, the best managed could not 
have been profitable. Anyhow, it is clear that so complex a 
matter is beyond the ability of the ordinary politician or even of 
the speculative economist to solve. 

In the second place it is to be noticed that the difference be- 
tween existing rates and what the railways ask is in reality 
so small that it would be inappreciable by the individual, though, 
spread over a wide area and a large population, it would bring 
relief to the companies. Many persons, hearing so much talk 
on the subject, get the idea that the railways are ruining the 
country, that their charges are responsible for high prices, and 
that a reduction in freights would add to each one’s wealth. 
The notion is quite false, as Mr. Borden showed in the Canadian 
House of Commons, speaking on a cognate matter. For a 
long time the grain growers of the Canadian West have been 
asking for the repeal of the duty on agricultural machinery. 
Some Liberals would make it a party matter. But Mr. Borden 
pointed out, first, that the individual farmer is not such a con- 
stant buyer of machinery that the difference of a few dollars 
out of his difficulties. 


in the price of a reaper could get him 


These have much deeper causes. On the other hand, those few 


dollars are what makes it possible to maintain Canadian factories, 








' 


giving employment to Canadians against the competition of im- 
mense American factories. A reduction of freight would add 
to the profits of the importer; an increase might diminish those 
of the importer and manufacturer. But it has to be seen whether 
these are sailing so close to the wind as the railways. In any 
case, they do not appeal to the sympathy of the agitator. What 
moves him is the fear that railways and manufacturers should 
grow rich. The fear may have a good motive—it is not always 
the result of envy—he may see in this wealth a means that may 
be used, as it has been used, to control government. But there 
are means to obviate this evil without reducing the efficiency 
of transport and the throwing out of employment of tens of 
thousands along every line. 

For this constant war upon the railways means the reduction 
of the efficiency of transport, which would be a public calamity. 
The country has grown by means of the growth of the railways. 
If it is to continue to grow, these must grow too. To do this 
they must borrow for extensions, and there is hardly a road 
on the continent that could float a large loan to-day. Let us 
admit their faults. Take the Southern Pacific in Huntington’s 
day. The people of California cried out against its tyranny, and 
justly. Nevertheless, it built up California. It might have done 
so more efficaciously had its management been less grasping. But 
without it California would have stagnated. Then the 
Harriman era. It may have been as full of injustice as is com- 
monly thought; but it improved the road, and improved the 
country. The same is true of all the Pacific roads. The cor 
rection of evils must consist in punishing severely what is un- 
just, not in hampering what is legitimate. Moreover, if one 
considers things carefully we think he will come to the con 
clusion that, though men will never be perfect, the day of 
rampant railway injustice is past. The Railway Commission 
has rooted out most of the wrongs of other days. Others tend 
to correct themselves. As population grows and other interests 
thus become more powerful, it becomes less and less possible 
for railways to own legislatures and executives. We think the 
railways have learned their lesson. They have shown themselves 
ready to give a public service even beyond the public’s demand; 
and we think that they are convinced that in their legitimate 
functions lies their true prosperity. The public can well give 
them a vigilant support that will redound to the universal good. 

H. W. 


came 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


The Board of Managers of the Xavier Free Publication So 
ciety for the Blind has just issued a most encouraging and con- 
soling report. Since March 1, 1913, besides publishing two 
monthly magazines, the society has issued 22 different books, 
comprising 48 volumes, an average of 4 volumes a month. Eleven 
other works in 15 volumes have been stereotyped and prepared 
for publication. Connected with the press is a circulating library 
which lends books to applicant in the United States 
300ks are also given to those libraries which express a desire 
to aid the blind. The society enjoys the patronage of His Emi- 
nence, Cardinal Farley, and many other distinguished people, 
lay and clerical. 


any 





A cablegram from Rome that Rev. Michael J. 
Curley, D.D., has been appointed Bishop of St. Augustine, Fla., 


Dr. Curley, who is but thirty- 


announces 


to succeed the late Bishop Kenny. 
four years of age and ten years a priest, was born in Athlone, 
Ireland, educated at Mungret College, Limerick, where he gradu- 
ated in the University with high and at the 
American College, Rome, where he also won eminent distinction 
Since his ordination he has done pioneer work in the Florida 
Mission, and, as pastor of Deland, attended to a number of out- 


Royal honors, 


lying stations in an extensive district. He brings zeal, learning, 


ability and missionary experience to the guidance of the Ameri- 
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can diocese in which Christianity was first permanently estab- 
lished, and whosg cathedral parish is the oldest, in the present 


territory of the United States. 


Colonel Roosevelt, in a recent paper he contributed to the 
k, tells how he attended a meeting of the Buenos Aires 
Singing led by an Ameri- 


He considered the insti- 


utlo 
Men’s Christian Association. 
Methodist minister greeted him. 
one with its membership of nearly 1,000 mem- 
“delighted” to find, are 
Like a good 


a “capital” 
half of 
Argentines: that is to say, hereditary Catholics. 
politician, the Colonel then called on his “old friends” the Sisters 
»f Mercy, and on the Passionists, among whom he managed to 
meet “an American of Irish descent, who was the cousin of a 
Finally the sight of “the head of 
gure and fighting 


rs, almost whom, he was 


close friend and ally” of his. 
the Order, Father Fidelis, with his tall, erect { 
face,” made the traveler fancy he “could still hear the clank of 
Has all this any bearing 


the cavalry sabre” as the priest walked. 


on 1916? 


> 


Sullivan, March 30, in Dublin, removes 


The death of T. D 
most historic and probably the best loved figure in Irish 
Born in Bantry, 1827, of a family prolific in patriots, 
seventeen and remained in 
it for the seventy years of his subsequent life. Taking up the 
Vation from the hands of Gavan Duffy, he 
became editor after A. M. Sullivan’s death, and also edited the 
Weekly News, at one time the sole national organ of the Land 
League. Member of Parliament for twenty years, Lord Mayor 
»§ Dublin twice, and always uncompromising as a Nationalist 
and a Catholic, he had no enemies, and his imprisonment in 
“Lays of Tullamore,” caused 
His poems, historic 


the 
public life. 
he entered the service of Ireland at 


with his brother, 


1888, during which he wrote the 
a strong reaction agaist the coercion régime. 
and occasional, of which he issued six volumes, his “Irish Read- 
ings,” “Reminiscences,” “Life of A. M. Sullivan,” and various 
other writings grave and gay, always struck a popular note and 
were thoroughly Catholic. It is regretted that he did not live to 
the fruition of his national hopes and services, but he had 
satisfaction of seeing around him a large number of chil 
en and grandchildren devoted to his principles 

The bankrupt brokerage firm of H. B. Hollins & Co. has many 
None is these 


member of the 


sorrowing creditors. more prominent amongst 
th; the distinguished 
Morris Hillquit, who is set down in the list for an unsecured item 
f stock Amongst the 
mourners are such equally conspicuous sons 


Pierpont Morgan, Comrade 


proletariat, Comrade 


of $5,189 due him on a trading account. 
Comrade’s fellow 
and daughters of toil as Comrade J. 
William K. Vanderbilt, Comrade Eugene Zimmerman, father of 
the Duchess of Manchester; Comrade Consuelo, Duchess of 
Marlborough, Comrade Lady Lister-Kaye and a score of the 
biggest banks which mourn through the 
souls of far-famed presidents, sons of toil all. Other Comrades 
stage where they can imitate their 
Meanwhile, 


and trust companies 


have not yet reached the 
brother Comrade Hillquit, but they will in time 
no doubt they will demand an explanation of their grief-stricken 
Perhaps he was using his spare moments in an at- 


kinsman. 
If so, he realizes the truth of 


tempt to despoil the Egyptians. 
the saying that “the best laid plans of mice and men gang aft 


1 
agiec 


of January 3, 1914, praised the Poster 
boards in 


AMERICA in its issue 
Advertizing Association 


for covering its bill 


American cities with a beautiful picture of the 
“We want to do our share in this way,” the Asso- 


illustrated 


numerous 
Nativity. 
ciation explained, “to stop as best 
lessons the disintegration that threatens the childhood of the 
In a subsequent poster General Grant's 


we can by 


big modern city.” 


career was pictured, and lately has appeared the third of the 











series, a well-executed lithograph representing on one side 
Our Divine Lord blessing children and on the other a church 
toward the open door of which are trooping happy boys and 
girls. “Suffer little children to come unto Me and forbid 
them not, for such is the kingdom of heaven,” and “Take 
your children to church. Give them the right start,” are the 
poster. To the Association’s eloquent 
As many of the posters that meet the 
from edifying, these “illustrated les- 


inscriptions on the 
sermon we say Amen. 
eye nowadays are far 
sons” are particularly refreshing. 

Some striking statistics of attendance at Presbyterian services 
in Manhattan have just been published. On Sunday, March 19, 
19,248 people were present at the morning and evening services. 
Of these 6,059 were men and 855 were children. The pastor of 
a once popular church preached to 319 people. In ten years the 
attendance of men has decreased from 32.6 to 23.6. The at- 
tendance of children has also fallen off lamentably. The report 
says that ministers and elders are alarmed over the untoward 
conditions which obtain. Many remedies for the evil are sug- 
gested. The following from an elder who is a prominent banker 
is characteristic: 

Our churches must be changed in shape and equipment, 
as are business houses. We need young hustlers in the min- 
istry. The figures prove that it is a mistake to cling to old 
ways. 


To our mind the one thing needed is the old, old way, to wit: 
less insistence on business which is not the Father’s and more 
insistence on the things of heaven, the inspiration of Scripture, 
the divinity of Christ and the reality of sin and the punishment 
This and no other will restore 


thereof, and so on. business 


religion. 

The sane judgment of orderly people concerning the I. W. W. 
‘an be gauged from the following remarks taken from one of 
the daily papers: 
leader, convicted of 
participating in an unlawful assembly, continued to the 
last to play to the galleries. His tirade in court before 
being sentenced was as foolish and unmeaning as it was in- 
solent and inflammatory. Account should be taken of this 
when the year’s imprisonment imposed on him expires. He 
will still face the payment of a fine of $500 and no doubt 
the customary pleas for remission will be made. Then 
will be the time to humble Tannenbaum’s stubborn spirit. 
No leniency should be granted save on condition of humble 
apology to the court and the public. Lawbreakers af this 
type should be compelled to humble themselves before the 


Frank Tannenbaum, the I. W. W. 


law. 
The words of the judge who imposed the 
sentence ring no less true. He said: 

There is no place in the world where the workingman 
finds such opportunties as in the United States. One who 
goes to the pier and watches the incoming ships, over- 
crowded with those who are coming to these shores, realizes 
that here is the best place in the world for every man who 
has industry. Your father and mother realized that. They 
came here and brought their boy with them. 

You have failed to appreciate the spirit of American in- 
stitutions. Most of those who come here from other coun- 
tries come to work, to use every means to better their 
fellow-men. Inasmuch as you tried to do this you have 
the sympathy of the entire community. 

True liberty can only exist through respect for the law 
which all the people have adopted in order that all may 
have equal opportunity. You tried not simply to better 
conditions, but you did it in such a way as to violate one of 
the rights which all, including you, may enjoy—the right 
to worship their God as they see fit. Your offense was 
not in seeking to help your fellow-men, but the way in which 
you did it. 

It is a duty and pleasure to recommend this to all who abet the 


oa. 


This is admirable. 














